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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Of the eighty-seven ballads that go to make up 
this collected volume, fourteen are reprinted from 
The Ulster Folk, first published in 1912; seven 
are reprinted from Old-World Ballads, first pub¬ 
lished in 1913 ; fifteen are reprinted from Ireland: 
A Song of Hope, published in 1917 ; ten from 
Ulster Songs and Ballads, published in 1920 ; and 
four from Selected Poems, published in 1932. The 
remainder (marked with an asterisk on the 
Contents page) now appear in book form for the 
first time. These hitherto unpublished ballads 
originally appeared in Ave Maria (Notre Dame, 
U.S.A.); The Irish Rosary ; The Cross ; The Irish 
Monthly; The Catholic Bulletin ; The Columban ; 
The Irish Independent ; etc. Some of them 
have already appeared in modem anthologies 
of verse like Father Stephen Brown’s The Poetry 
of Irish History (Dublin: The Talbot Press); 
Mr. D’O. Walters' Irish Poets of To-day (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin) ; Mr. Maurice Leahy's Anthology 
of Contemporary Catholic Poetry (London : Cecil 
Palmer) ; and Mr. Pertwee’s Reciter’s Treasury of 
Scenes and Poems (London : George Routledge 
& Sons). Others have already appeared in 
national school readers published by the Macmillan 
Company, the Talbot Press and other publishers. 
Where permission to reprint any ballad in this 
collection was necessary, it has been obtained, 
and is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 



author's note 

My sincere thanks are due to my friends. 
Rev. Patrick Rogers, M.A., D.Lit., and Mr.J.J. 
CampbeU, M.A., of St. Malachy’s CoUege, Belfast, 
for their kindness in correcting proofs and seeing 
this book through the press. 

The ballads herein reprinted from my early 
books of verse were, when they first saw the 
light, dedicated to my friends Lewis Purcell and 
Rutherford Ma 5 me, of the Ulster Literary Theatre ; 
to Mr. W. B. Yeats ; and to Rev. George O’Neill, 
S. J. It is a pleasure to reinscribe their names 
on this page. What is new in this volume 
I dedicate in respect and admiration to that 
brilliant Ulsterman, my friend, Professor Eoin 
MacNeill, D.Litt., of the National University, 
in humble appreciation of the great and lasting 

work he has accomplished for Ireland’s language 
and literature. 

15 , Padraic Gregory. 

Belfast, 

February, 1935. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS 


MARY’S SONG TO JESUS 

Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, lo, I sing. 

Flesh of my flesh ! My Son ! My King ! 

King Caspar, lord of many lands, 

Doth ride this night to Bethlehem 
{0 camel bells across the sands !) 

To kiss Thy swaddling garment’s hem : 

Yet Thou sleep's! to the sad sleep-song I sing ; 
Look up, for a space, from my breast, my King, 
That Thy mother may kiss Thy rose-bud Mouth. 
More sweet than the spice of the fragrant South. 

Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, lo, I sing. 

Blood of my blood I My Son ! My King ! 

And King Baltazar, mile on mile. 

Doth sail at dawn and even-dim 
{0 plashing oars adown the Nile !) 

To see my Jesus smile at him ; 

Yet Thou sleep’s! to the sad sleep-song I sing ; 
Awaken and croodle and croon, my King, 

And Thy mother will kiss Thy Hands and Feet, 
Dimpled and delicate, white and sweet. 

Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, lo, I sing. 

Bone of my bone ! My Son ! My King ! 

King Melchior, ere the last star wanes. 

Shall kneel and lay before Thee there 
{0 signal fires across the plains !) 

Pure gold and frankincense and myrrh — 

Yet Thou sleep's! to the sad sleep-song I sing ; 
Ah, Thou shiverest there, on the straw, my King ! 
Come, Thy mother these swaddling clothes will 
part 

And keep Thee the warmer against her heart. 
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MARY’S SOKG TO JESUS 

Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, lo, I sing, 

Life of my life ! My Son I My King 1 
The shepherds throng this stable door 
To greet the Father’s Holy One, 

{0 gleaming star that moves no more!). 

To greet the Light whence light begun — 

Yet Thou sleep’s! to the sad sleep^song I sing; 
Ah, open Thy sleepy Eyes, my King, 

That Thy mother may see her Baby smile— 

A Baby Thou’lt be such a little while ! 

Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, lo, I sing. 

Soul of my soul! My Son 1 My King ! 

Thy Father’s angels in Thy praise 
Breathe forth the songs of Paradise 
[0 host more bright than stars' bright rays /) 
And crave but one glance of Thine Eyes, 

Yet Thou sleep’s! to the sad sleep-song I sing; 
Can's! hear them hail Thee their Lord and King ? 
Smile up at these makers of heavenly song. 

And the kings and shepherds that round Thee 
throng. 

Rock-a-by, hus!i-a-by, lo, I sing. 

Why dost Thou ^Uep so long, my King ? 

Thou seemest —Thou li’st so still I 
Ah, dost Thou dream that we must part 
{0 gaunt stark Cross on Calvary’s Hill!) 

And so creep’s! closer to my heart? 

And sleep's! to the sad sleep-song I sing ; 

My Jesus, my Baby, my God, my King, 

O promise Thy mother thou’lt ne’er forget 
This night when Thy Face with her tears was wet. 
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A CHURL'S SONG OF CHRISTMAS 

(a.d. 1300) 

To-morrow will be Christ's birth day, 

And we, poor churls, will all make gay 
And spend our Yuletide gaily: 

Nor out to plough the gafol plot, 

Or thatch the barley-ricks, I wot. 

Or sweat as we do daily ; 

Or mast the hogs, or bank the ditch. 

Or skin the beeves, or salt the flitch. 

Or in the barths go redding, 

But we the tegs will fastle fast, 
Well-foddered, and, till Yule is past. 

Toil none in tower or stedding. 

And so, I prithee, merrie be 
In joy of Christ's Nativitie, 

And wassail, wassail, wassail, sing. 

In honour of our Lord and King. 

And when the Sacring-bell hath rung, 

And when the priest his Mass hath sung, 
Adown to board we’ll frolic ; 

And when our Lord hath ta’en his place. 
And good Friar Anselm's mumbled Grace, 

In meat and mead we’ll rollick; 

And knight and 'squire, and clerk and priest, 
And churl, and wight, and wench will feast 
On what their eyes may hap on : 

For there’ll be boar’s head, roasted quail. 
Plum-porridge, veaJ, and sweetened ale. 

And mallard, goose, and capon. 

And so, I prithee, merrie be, 

In joy of Christ's Nativitie, 

And wassail, wassail, wassail, sing. 

In honour of our Lord and King. 
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A churl's song of CHRISTMAS 

And, after meat, the minstrel-mimes 
Will troll for us their merry rhymes. 

And we will romp and revel; 

And 'plaud buffoons and jugglers too. 

And cozen with the wenches who 
Will kiss without a cavil; 

The mummers we will jape and cheer. 

We’ll bourd, and bawl, and sing, nor fear 
The frown of lord or neighbour, 

And we will carol joyfuUie 
To merrie song and melodie 
Of fiagelot and tabor. 

And so, I prithee, merrie be, 

In joy of Christ’s Nativitie, 

And wassail, wassail, wassail, sing, 

In honour of our Lord and King. 

And yet, from dawn till even-dim. 

Our chiefest thoughts shall be of Him 
Whom God the Father gave us, 

\Vho came to this bleak earth to live. 

His Heart’s most precious Blood to give 
And from the Pit to save us. 

And so, at times, we’ll pause from play 
And sign the Cross, and lowly pray 
To Christ, the swaddled Stranger, 

Who blest mankind that Christmas mom, 
When He, all-houseless and forlorn. 

Lay shivering in a manger. 

And so, I prithee, merrie be. 

In joy of Christ’s Nativitie, 

And wassail, wassail, wassail, sing. 

In honour of our Lord and King. 



AN OLDE ENGLISHE YULE-SONGE 


Our good liege-lord, King Arthur, lies 
This Yule at towered Camelot, 

And hither he had bidden his court 
To keep the feast of Christ, I wot; 

What then though nor’land winds blow cool. 
And she-wolves roam the countryside, 

In revelry and carolling 
We'll pass this joyful Christmastide— 

Sing: Heigh, lolly-loUy-lo, 

Let serfmen and freemen, 

Cowl6d friar, and knight, and squire. 
Join the mumming gleemen. 

And though our lord’s leal knights will miss 
Sir Gawain, the courtly and the good, 
Who fares to smite the fierce Green Knight 
In his dark northern solitude; 

Gramercy I he’ll return, betimes. 

When he hath taken blow for blow. 

Upheld the fame of Arthur’s court. 

And made the eyttyn’s blood to flow— 

Sing : Christ Jesu, Mary's Son, 
Swaddled in a manger. 

Strengthen good Sir Gawain’s arm 
And shield him from danger. 

And, when the Mass-priest sings the Mass, 
And we have sent the poor away 
With bulging wallet-bags, we'll out 
To watch the knights at tourney play ; 
And, when the pole-star glitters bright. 
We'll back in—to the banquet-hall. 

Where there’ll be minstrelsy and cheer. 

And meat and mead enough for all— 
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AN OLDE ENGLISHE YULE-SONGB 

Sing; Heigh, loUy-loUy-lo, 

Let serfmen and freemen. 

And maid, and squire never tire 
Carolling with the gleemen. 

But though to-morrow we’ll make gay, 
To-night, I’ll trow, we’ll mindful be 
Of Him who came on Christmas mom 
To shed His Heart’s Blood on the Tree. 

So, hearth-wife, sweep and strew thine house, 
Leave door unpirmed, and lanthom lit. 

That Mary and her Spouse, mayhap. 

Will come and rest a space in it— 

Sing: Christ Jesu, Mary’s Son, 

Poor, homeless, Stranger 1 
Make my house Thy birthing-place, 

And my heart Thy manger. 
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WHAT TIME THE GOLD STARS CLOMB 

THE SKIES 


What time the gold stars clomb the skies. 

All on a winter’s mom, 

Ere gray o' dawn, ere cocks had crawn, 

A little Babe was born— 

Then carol ye, at my behest: 

“ Verbum Caro factum esl.” 

He was not born in king’s housen, 

Nor yet in tetrarch’s hall; 

But the Heavenly Wight first saw the light 
All from an ox's stall— 

Then carol ye: “ Lul-la, Itilley, 

For Goddes Son this winter day." 

His courtiers were an ox and ass, 

And in amaze they bowed; 

O’er His Head and Feet, like incense sweet, 
Tlieir breath rose in a cloud— 

Then carol ye: " My God and Kin", 

’Tis for me Thon'rl shivering ! " 

He was not clad in silks that well 
Beseem the sons of kings, 

Nor in sendalls wrapped, but He was happed 
In rudely-made swaddlings— 

Then carol ye : " Nowell, Nowell, 

Jesus, King of Israel.” 

There was within the sledding but 
Dim lanthom light, I wis, 

Yet the barth was bright, with a Mystic Light, 
From those God’s Eyes of His— 

Then carol ye: ” 0 Babe Divine, 

Turn on me those Eyes of Thine I " 
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THE GOLD STARS CLOMB THE SKIES 

And though nor lute nor angelot 
Were strummed by mimes for Him, 

. O’er Judah's plains men heard the strains 
Of earth’s first Christmas hymn— 

TJten carol ye that hymn's refrain: 

“ Peace on earth, goodwill to men,** 

And here, ye gentles, ends my song. 

Here ends my roundelay ; 

May *t glad ye all, both great and small. 

This blessed Christmas Day— 

Then carol ye, at my behest: 

“ Verbum Caro factum est." 
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A BALLAD OF BETHLEHEM 


From a field nigh the cave where Christ was born, 
What though no fragrant rose-trees blossom 
there— 

The Chroniclers tell—each Christmas mom 
The sweet perfume of roses fills the air. 

In all good sooth, 'tis meet that this should be; 

For in the field, of yore, by God's White Hand 
Were formed and fashioned witli all delicacy 
The first rose-blooms beheld in any land 

The Judges and the Scribes of Bethlehem 
In council had condemned a maid to die. 

For that she would not sin with one of them. 
But valued more than life her chastity. 

The while they dragged her from the judgment- 
halls. 

The people spat on her, and rent lier dress, 
Till that she reached the field outside the walls 
Tom, bruised, and shivering in her nakedness. 

And there, prone on her face, she prayed this 
prayer: 

" Sweet Christ 1 an't be Thy will that I should 
die, 

I am content, as I am 'neath Thy care. 

But Thou vouchsafe to prove my purity.” 

While yet she prayed,they dragged her to the stake. 
And bound her fast with chains no fire could 
bum ; 

And as they piled the faggots, mockers spake : 

'■ Well merited the death all harlots earn ! " 
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A BALLAD OF BETHLEHEM 

They fired the pile wherein she meekly stood, 
Watched the flames o'er her frail limbs rear and 
roam; 

But, lo ! the brands changed to roses red as blood I 
The flames to sprays of roses white as foam I 

The Judges and the Scribes of Bethlehem 
In council had condemned this maid to die 
For that she would not sin with one of them. 

But valued more than life her chastity. 

And while they dragged her from the judgment 
halls. 

The people spat on her, and rent her dress, 
Till that she lay outside their city walls 

Bruised, shamed, and shivering in her nakedness. 

But there God proved her holy purity; 

For there, near Bethlehem, by His own Hand 
He formed and fashioned with all delicacy 
The first rose-blossoms known in any land. 

And as He changed the brands to roses red. 

Or as He changed the flames to roses white. 
May He change sinful hearts, and on each head 
Shed down unceasingly the grace of Light. 

Amen. 
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HOC DIE DOMINUS NOSTER NASCITUR 

Go, wind the silvern horn, 

And pluck the angelot string, 

And viol, lute, and flute make play 
For Jesus Christ, the King, 

For Jesus Christ, the King. 

And as ye wandering go 
Chant joyously this lay— 

Till earth, and sea, and sky do ring— 

" The Christ is bom to-day. 

The Christ is bom to-day.” 

No instrument have I 
To serve my singing need; 

But I, too, fain would pipe His praise 
Though 't be upon a reed. 

Though 't be upon a reed. 

But ye with silvern horn. 

Lute, flute, and angelot. 

Sing carols meet, and blithe and sweet. 

For Christ, the God-Begot, 

For Christ, the God-Begot. 
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WHEN MARY LEANED ON JOSEPH'S ARM 

When Mary leaned on Joseph's arm 
Through hilly Betlilehem, 

I wot it was a sight to see 
The angels walk with them, 

And deem it meet and sweet to kiss 
The Virgin’s garment-hem. 

And, when she brought the Infant forth. 

It was a sight to see 
The seraphs winging from the skies 
To bear Him companie. 

And thronging to’ards the cattle-barth 
To kneel at Mary’s knee. 

And, while He in the manger lay. 

On that first Christmas night, 

I wot men marvelled much to mark 
The mystic star’s white light 
Guiding three kings upon their way 
Into the Lord Christ's sight. 

But, oh, a rarer, fairer sight 
It must have been, I \vis. 

To see His trembling Lips held up 
His mother’s mouth to kiss: 

His tiny Arms twined round her neck 
While her lips lay on His. 

But oh, a sight more marvellous 
Myself this day did see ! 

I saw (what time I knelt in tears 
Beside His mother’s knee) 

My Saviour’s Lips held up to kiss 
The lips of sin-stained me / 
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A CHILD BEFORE A STATUE OF THE 

DIVINE INFANT 

Sweet Boy Jesus, my mother says : 

When Christmas comes that Thou wilt be 
A Babe again, in a stable bare. 

With an ox and ass for company; 

And that to worship Thee will come 
Poor shepherds and rich Eastern kings 
Who'll heap before Thee treasuries 
Of glittering gold and incense things. 

My mother says if I am good. 

That, after Mass, on Christmas mom 
She’ll take me to where Thou'lt be laid 
All-shivering and newly-born. 

But I (Thou see'st) am small, and if 
Thy manger’s high. I'll have to stand 
On my tip-toes—if I’m to try 
To blow Thee kisses from my hand ! 

But, mayhap, when the kings go home, 

And shepherds steal out silently, 

Thy Mother will let me remain 

(Mine will!) a little while with Thee. 

And then, I’ll beg—from out the straw— 
Mary to lift Thee to her knee. 

And softly whisper Thee to blow 
One tiny kiss to little me ! 
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THE SILENT COMRADE 


f^riiUn at the first Christmas after the outbreak 
of tiU European War, 1914) 

O GENTLE Jesus 1 deign to hear my prayer: 

Visit us not to-day as is Thy wont 

In the sweet guise of a frail, shivering Babe, 

But, as though from the Cross but newly-come. 
With thomM Brows, gall’d Lips, and opened Side. 

Roam Thou, at dusk, o’er France’s corpse-strewn 
fields, 

Brood o’er the dead; then raise Thy pitying Eyes 
To Thine Almighty Sire, and crave Him thus: 

" Father, forgive them 1 ” 

Stand a moment’s space 
Beside each dying soldier, let his hand 
Grope in the darkness till his fingers touch 
The ever-bleeding nail Wounds in Thy Feet. 
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OLD-WORLD BALLADS 




OLD-WORLD BALLADS 


THE BALLAD OF ADEELA 

The minstrel stood without the postern gate, 
The castle loomed dark ’gainst a lilac sky; 
He sang, " Adeela, here alone I wait, 

Come, sweet ! the night's love-hours are 
sweeping by.” 


The sentinels within the castle's keep— 

Knowing their liege long since the youth had 
slain— 

Crossed themselves, and in tones low and deep, 
Murmured ” Lord Jesu ” o'er and o’er again. 

A haunting song of mingled joy and grief 
A nightingale trilled from a neighb'ring tree ; 
Adeela cried, “ Bird, let thy song be brief, 

Thou canst not vie with my love's lutany!" 


Then left her room—bright as a young moon’s 
beam— 

And crept like moon-beam down the turret 
stair, 

Threw wide the gate, and stood with eyes agleam, 
But lo 1 the Minstrel was not waiting there 1 

For long she listened nigh the open gate, 

From mid the distant shadows came a cry— 

” Adeela, here alone for thee I wait. 

Come, sweet ! the night's love-hours are 
sweeping by.” 
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THE BALLAD OF ADEELA 

She heard her loved one’s longing call again, 
And fleet as hawthorn bloom by June-wind 
blown, 

She sped across the meadows to a glen— 
Wherein was reared a simple marble stone. 


Stretched on his grave, she wept a little space. 
And tore the white flow’rs she had planted there. 
Then in among them hid her wan, white face, 
And cursed her father in her \vild despair 1 


Her grim sire’s men searched hill, and dale, and 
lawn, 

His heralds cried in sleeping village mart; 
They found her in the glen, at red of dawn, 

But cold her brow and still her passionate heart. 

• • • • • 

And still—the good folk say—without the gate, 
When loom the dark towers 'gainst a lilac sky, 
They hear —“ Adcela, here alone I wait, 

Come, sweet! the night's love-hours are sweeping 
by." 

And many a prayer they offer for her soul. 

That from her sorrows Christ may set her free 
And grant their twain hearts rest, while ages roll. 
And quiet thus—the ghostly luiany. 
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THE MAD SON 


A Ballad of the Wars of the Roses 

A.D. 1490 

Two red red roses burgeoned. 

Sing Heigh-ho ! sing Heigh-dey f 

One rose is dead, one withering, 

Christ rest you, gentle lady ! 

Three men rode out thro’ Exeter, 

On palfreys white as white coiUd be. 

And one was a friar, and one a 'squire, 
And one a lord of high degree. 

And thro' the town they took their way, 

A whisper sped from door to door, 

The good priest looked nor left nor right. 
But told his brown beads o’er and o’er. 

The young 'squire told no rosary-beads, 

His hands lay listless in his lap, 

His pale cheeks looked the paler for 
The red rose in his sable cap. 

And ever as they rode along 
He gazed before with yemfuP eyes. 

And sang in quavering voice and low 
A love-nine, in this piteous wise; 

Two red red roses burgeoned, 

Sing Heigh-ho ! sing Heigh-dey ! 

One rose is dead, one withering, 

Christ rest you, gentle lady. 


• yernful = sorrowful. 
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THE MAD SON 


And ever as they rode along 
The Lord of Ware wept bitterly, 

And beat his breast, and moaned aloud: 
" Miserere Domine ! ” 


“ No sire had nobler son than I, 

Our race’s strength lurked 'neath his brows, 
But 'twas his will to wive with one 
Whose breed had fought the Red Rose House. 


" ‘ A slut! ’ I cried ; and for my throat 
I saw his hip-sword's murderous dash. 
But lo, I neivelled* him to earth 
Swiftly as forked lightning's flash ! 


“ I would the blow had reaved^ his life, 
For now he roams my castle lands, 
With ambling gait, or mute of lip 
Sits listlessly with twinM hands. 


" I would the blow had reaved his life 
But 'tis my penance, by Christ's grace. 
To list his maffle-speech, ® and mark 
The listless leer upon his face. 


" The maid he would have wed with died 
The hapless hour she came to know 
The Lord of Ware had struck his heir. 
And made an idiot with a blow. 

* neivelled = struck with the mailed fist. 

* reaved = robbed. 

* maffle-speech = foolish talk. 
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THE MAD SON 


“ Some wise he knoweth she hath died, 

And so, with roses white and red, 

Each Christ’s-day^ he doth ride to deck 
A mound ’neath which he deems her laid. 

" I, with my priest, do follow him 
And kneel hard by, while he doth sing 

His witless song of roses red. 

One dead and one fast withering.” 

« • » « • 

Two men rode back thro' Exeter, 

On palfreys white as white could be, 

The Lord of Ware, and a cowled friar, 

Behind a mourning companie. 

As thro' the town they took their way 
A whisper sped from door to door. 

And townsfolk bared their heads while passed 
The bier their liege-lord’s henchmen bore. 

And as the grieved men rode along 
With low-hung heads, and brimming eyes. 

They seemed to hear, far far away. 

His love-rune sung in piteous wise. 

Two red red roses burgeoned, 

Sing Heigh-ho ! sing Heigh-dey ! 

One rose is dead, one withering, 

Christ rest you, gentle lady. 

* Christ’s-day = Friday. 
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THE BALLAD OF QUEEN ELFRIDA 

The king was old; thro’ his courts he staggered 
On the arms of his pages, day by day. 

And his twitching lips were drawn and haggard 
When he spake of his queen in a sad mad way. 

And the queen was young; from her curving bosom 
There stole a sweetness that made men swoon ; 
Her flesh had the white of the bright May-blossom, 
And the pink of the rose that blows in June. 

And once, when their people had sought their 
pillows. 

And tower and hovel slept peacefully, 

There swept o'er the dark-green, foam-flecked 
billows 

The ships of a prince of a far countrie. 

And landing-boats from the ships came sweeping. 
And arm^d men clomb the harbour-wails. 

And when all save the castle guard were sleeping, 
With their prince they entered the old king's 
halls. 

And the sea-rover prince was 5 ^oung and human, 
And he cried as he gazed in the yoimg queen’s 
eyes : 

" God's Blood ! there breathes not a fairer woman 
Save't be in the garden of Paradise ! ” 

For the light of her eyes shamed the May-night 
starlet 

That glimmers at dusk ere the west grows dim ; 
And her pulses leaped and her face flushed scarlet, 
At sight of the strong stem beauty of him. 

She bade her wights spread the board in his honoim. 
She feasted the captains of his ships. 

And the prince’s dark eyes burnt upon her 
When she kissed his cup with her wild rose-lips. 
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THE BALLAD OF QUEEN ELFRIDA 

And she, beholding his dark eyes bright’ning, 

Was 'ware in her heart that he loved her much ; 

That the blood like a flood of crimson lightning 
Swept thro' his veins at her least least touch. 

And lo, at her word, all counsel scorning, 

He spake to his captains, imperiously : 

“ Back o’er the seas, ere tlie white of morning. 

This fair queen’s land shall not harassed be ! ” 

His captains marshalled their spearmen and bow¬ 
men. 

And marched to their boats at harbour-walls, 

Leaving their liege with the queen of tlieir foemcn 
To spend the night in the old king's halls. 

And the drunken, lust-mad prince did stagger. 

Nor saw wlicn the queen, in a cunning-wise. 

From a guardsman’s belt slipped a long thin dagger, 
And glanced at the man with low-lidded eves. 

She ligiited the prince to her sleeping chamber 
(When over tlie seas his ships had flown) ; 

Its walls were arassed in olden amber, 

Its floor with sweet-smelling rushes strewn. 

And the queen was young ; from her curving bosom 
There stole a sweetness that made men swoon ; 

Her flesh had the white of the bright May-blnssom, 
And tlie pink of the rose that blows in June. 

• • • • . 

And lo ! when tlie first faint dawn streaks lightened 
The beacon turrets and bastion-walls, 

The old king wakened, stark-eyed, and frightened, 
For there brooded a death-hush o’er his halls. 



THE AGONY OF SIR LAUNCELOT 


Thought I of but mine own stained soul I’d go 
To thee, at Almesbury, with all delight; 

And if one kiss meant Heaven’s overthrow— 

I'd kiss thy scarlet mouth in Heaven’s despite. 

Only for love of thee and thy soul's sake 
Donned I this cowl and doffed my knightly gear, 

Only for thee I bear this fierce heart-ache, 

And agonising severance, Guinevere. 

I am not made of foam-froth like the yoxmg 
Sir Galahad, or pure Sir Percivale ; 

The praise of our Father Christ they sung 
The while they quested for the Holy Grail. 

I am of flesh and blood ! and while I rode 
I sang that birds, and trees, and streams might 
hear 

The love-nmes learnt from thee the nights I bode 
At Usk, in thy white arms, my Guinevere. 

The chasteliest of our Pendragonship's 
Vowed knights beheld the Cup, for fast and 
prayer; 

I saw but deep-blue eyes, red parted lips, 

And white throat aureoled in golden hair. 

And oft at dawn when rose the blood-red sun. 

And screaming herons flapped across the mere, 

I’ve striven to pray the Father’s Holy One 
But babbled in my prayer of Guinevere. 

And babbling, dreamed I crept from Arthur’s hall 
Into the shadowy woods at Camelot; 

And felt thee cling to me, and heard thee call: 

“ My love, my more than lord, my Launcelot! ” 
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THE AGONY OF SIR LAUNCELOT 


And hearing, ceased to pray I might behold 
The Grail, and deemed the Quest a journey drear, 

But prayed mine aching arms might soon enfold 
Thy quivering, fragrant body, Guinevere. 

Would God that I might dream no more of thee ! 
And Usk, and Camelot, at sweet of spring : 

I wake wild-eyed from dream or reverie. 

To thee still faithful, faithless to the King. 

For thy sweet love again I'd \vrong my lord, 

(Than liege or knightly word thou’rt still more 
dear) 

Again I'd shame our Table, stain my sword— 

Yea, even sell my soul! my Guinevere. 

Thought I of but mine own stained soul I'd go 
To thee, at Almesbury, with all delight; 

And if one kiss meant Heaven's overthrow— 

I'd kiss thy scarlet mouth in Heaven's despite. 

Only for love of thee and thy soul’s sake 
Donned I this cowl and doffed my knightly gear. 

Only for thee I bear this dull heart-ache, 

And gnawing pain of loss, my Guinevere. 

And yet (God wots) these torturous desires 
Uneased, unslaked, thro' wasting nights and 
days. 

May bum and cleanse ; and Purgatorial fires 
May fit our souls to walk Christ’s star-strewn 
ways. 

And we who set our love above our vows 
May meet there, purified, and know no fear ; 

And I, in holy-wise, may kiss thy brows 
And lead thee to the King, lost Guinevere. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE LADYE LORRAINE 


Three horsemen dark ’gainst a daffodil sky, 

(0 red is the mouth of the King's fair daughter I) 
Sir Joi3, Sir Manns, and Sir Brathlby, 

And far have they fared, and for long have sought 
her. 


Three knights spur down from the high hill's crest, 
{0 blue are the eyes of the king's fair daughter !) 
And each one quoth him : " I love her best; 

And jewels and odorous spice have brought her.” 


Three knights thro’ the dark’ning valley range, 

{0 white is the throat of the king's fair daughter 1) 
The skies from crimson to jasper change 

And the gold stars gleam in the dark moat water. 


Three trumpet-blasts at the king's tower-gates, 

{0 wan grow the cheeks of the kUig's fair daughter /) 
Hid in her bower for a space she waits, 

And the knights know not that they have dis¬ 
traught her. 

Three mailed steeds prance o’er the lowered bridge, 
{Panteth the breast of the king's fair daughter !) 
She flees thro’ the gloom to the dark crag’s ridge, 
And the knights wit not of the harm they’ve 
wrought her. 


Her sire refused her a nun’s bare cell, 

{Dishevelled the hair of the king's fair daughter !) 
But sware he would wed her passing well. 

And puissant princes for long had sought her. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE LADYE LORRAINE 

Red torches flared thro’ the listening night, 

{Like a wild-eyed fawn fled the kinp's fair 
daughter /) 

The whole court searched till the dawn's wan light 
Made the pale stars fade from the cold moat 
water. 


Three pale-lipped knights kneel with King UUthroe 
(Li^ a crumpled flower lies the king's fair 
daughter !) 

They found her dead on the rocks below 
And smiling in death as though naught dis¬ 
traught her. 

And the castel's chapel-bell doth toll. 

(0 deep is the sleep of the king's fair daughter!) 
For God's sweet rest to her virgin soul 
The chantry-priest blesses the wine and water. 

And the White Friarssayshe is Christ's sweet bride, 
{0 green is the grave of the king's fair daughter !) 
For she loved the Wounds of the Crucified 
Far beyond the love of the lords that sought her. 
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SIR JOHN OF THE FENWOODS 

The lady crept to her chamber 
When the bats were on the wing, 

And the gold moon clomb thro' the star-ways 
At the deep of evening ; 

And she drew from a leathern wallet— 
Embroidered with loving care— 

A rose-red love-knot, and wove it 
Into her long dark hair. 

And the while she braided her tresses. 

She sang of the Isle of Trees, 

That lies, like a glimmering emerald, 

In the Southern foam-flecked seas. 

The halberdier paused 'neath the keep-tower; 

The castle had fallen still; 

And a fragrant rose-bud fluttered 
From her chamber window-sill. 

He kissed it; then passed thro' the keep-tower; 

Like a silent shadowy thing, 

And he was 'ware, as he clomb the stair, 

Of a dulcet lute-playing: 

“ Night and day. Sir John of the Fenwoods 
Doth war on my dead sire’s lands, 

For that I swore his bearded lips 
Would never kiss my hands : 

" Not for all the odorous breathing spice 
From the land of Araby, 

Or myrrh, or frankincense, or gold, 

Or pearls, or ivory— 

Would I wed Sir John of the Fenwoods, 

WTiose dark ships sail the sea. 
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SIR JOHN OF THE FEN WOODS 

“ But the stranger who came in the mead-month 
To serve at my beck and call— 

Though many a knight hath spake me fair— 

I love liim best of all.” 

And he answered : “ Sweet! ere the dawn-tide, 
We'll away to the Isle of Trees 
That lies, like a glimmering emerald, 

In the Southern foam-flecked seas.” 

He kissed her brow, her lips, her throat, 

Her heaving breast, her paly hands. 

And spake : ” I blame not him who warred 
Upon your spreading castle-lands ! ” 

He saddled her a palfrey white, 

Himself a dapple grey, 

And thro' the sleeping men-at-arms 
They rade ere white of day. 

And the years speed by like day-dreams 
On the quiet Isle of Trees 
That lies, like a glimmering emerald. 

In the Southern foam-flecked seas. 

And oft, in her secret chamber, 

When the bats are on the wing, 

And the gold moon climbs thro’ the star-ways 
At the deep of evening. 

She draws from a leathern wallet 
Embroidered with loving care. 

The love-knot the halberdier gave her, 

And braids it into her hair. 

* « • • • 

And she wots not John of the Fenwoods 
No longer wars on her lands; 

She wots not John of the Fenwoods 
Hath the leave to kiss her hands. 
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THE BALLAD OF FRIAR MARK 


The hills loomed dim blue at the wane of day. 
Their peaks by the red sun kisst, 

O'er the vale at their base, in white array. 
Crept the hosts of evening mist. 


But, heedless, Friar Mark sat beneath a tree 
That grew by the river’s bank, 

His face grave or bright, alternately. 

As his green float rose or sank. 


Till, anon, he heard from his convent grey 
The chimes of the Vesper-bell, 

And, crossing himself, he began to pray. 
And his worn brown beads to tell. 


From their hidden nests in a leafy grove 
Good-nights chirped the feath’ry throng, 

The holy man heard, raised his voice in love, 

And joined in their even-song. 

But high o'er the throng singing sleepily 
One linnet sang blithe and clear, 

" 0 Maker and Master Who rul'st on High I 
Send down an angel here.” 

And Christ heard, and sent from His Garth Above 
One pure soul to this world of sin. 

And afterwards smiled, and spake words of love, 
As He led two pure souls in. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH SONG ENDED 


How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle-hat and staff, 

And his sandal-shoon. 

By his cloak of silver grey 
My true love thou’lt know, 

And his doublet stained, once white. 
White as mountain snow. 

By his face so wondrous fair, 

And his lofty brow— 

Mayhap hidden in brown curls— 
Thou'lt know him. I'll trow. 

How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle-hat, and staff, 

Ayid his sandal-shoon. 

By his face so wondrous fair. 

Calm, serene, and sweet. 

By his delicate white hands. 

And his bleeding feet. 

Thus his wraith stood nigh my bed. 
Yesternight, alone ; 

Thus my true love thou wilt know. 
From another one ! 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

He walked across the chapel 
Between the oaken pews ; 

He beckoned me: I followed him 
Beneath the yews. 

He whispered: “ If you love me ; 

You'll not go back to pray, 

But keep the shelter of my arms 
Till red of day.” 

And stooping down he kissed me, 

His face was icy cold, 

His lips were wet and clammy, like 
The grave-yard mould. 

I heard a bat flit by us, 

I heard a watch-dog bark. 

He gazed with seeming sightless eyes 
Into the dark. 

Then raised his hand and pointed 
Across the meadow-dips, 

And spake : “ The earth lies on my eyes, 
And 'twixt my lips.” 

He moved across the church-yard, 

I followed where he led— 

Dear Christ! then I remembered 
That he was dead ! 

Afar a cock 'gan crowing, 

A sheep-dog 'gan to bark ; 

He passed, with horror in his eyes. 

Into the dark. 

Would God I had not crossed me, 

I had not been alone, 

I had not been left standing as 
Though turned to stone. 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

My love I might have followed 
Across the meadow-dips. 

What though the earth lay on my eyes, 

And 'twixt my lips. 

A BALLAD OF DEATH 

*' 0 WHITHER away, my queen and wife ? 

The hour grows late,” and the old king sighed. 
And she : “ I journey to save the life 
Of a vassal worthy and true and tried.” 

Down the great corridors came his cry : 

” Take heed, the night grows on apace I ” 

She heeded not the louring sky. 

But a smile illum’d her holy face. 

" Stay, stay, my queen I ” cried he 
Who stood, halberd in hand, at the postem-gate. 
" I tend the dying, sirrah,” said she. 

Ope, I command thee ! lest I be late.” 

“ Stay 1 madame, stay ! ” cried he who led 
Her husband’s valiant cavaliers, 

” Or I'll with thee, my queen,” he said, 

” Lest the nation bow its head in tears.” 

” Stay thou ! ” quoth she ; then swiftly ran 
Far thro' the forest all alone. 

They found her cold when mom waxed wan. 

And nations drooped their heads to moan. 

Death met her in the forest bleak, 

His icy hand laid on her brow, 

And she, ne'er fearful, heard him speak : 

” Queen ! Christ hath need of thy soul—now.” 
Her subjects wept; ” Thro' forests bare 
Our liege should ne'er have let her go ! ” 

Nor thought gaunt Death, but passing there. 

Was speeding towards her lord's chateau. 
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LAFINDA 

An Ancient Irish Ballad. 

Congal, the Pagan, 

Spake to the women three : 

** \\^ere is Lafinda— 

My wfe that is to be ? 

" She whom ye serve gave 
To her a parchment-book: 

Reads she from it, now, 

Down by the singing brook ? 

" Reads she of Him who 
Died when MacNessa reigned ? 

That book will I tear 
Lest slie be sorrow-pained ! 

" Where is Lafinda, 

Gentle Princess of Dorm ? 

Speak, speak, and tell me 
Where my lieart’s love hath gone ! 

She of tlie black hair 
Spake to this lord of lords ; 

Hard by I listened, 

These were her very words: 

“ Master, thy princess, 

Down where the green reeds grow, 

Sits, plucks reeds, make them 
Pipes whereon she may blow. 

“ One reed well-pleased her. 

That reed baptized hath she-” 

“ How named ? ” asked Congal, 

" Lord, 'tis named after thee ! ” 
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SCOTTISH BORDER BALLADS 


THE WATER-WITCH 

A Ballad of the Scottish Border 

“ 0 GIN I had a bonny ship 
O’ teak-wood but an' aik, 

It’s I wad up an’ awa’, mither, 

Tae ease my heart's love-ache. 

" There won a maid tae Arlscragg, mither, 
In the warm mead-month agone : 

Her brow was white as pale snaw-draps, 
Her cheeks war pale an’ wan, 

But her blue eyen war the bluest eyen 
Mine ain e’er lookit on. 

" 0 gin I had a dark ship 
Wi' rudder o’ aim or gold, 

0 it's I wad sail the seas, mither, 

Till I'd my love behauld. 

'* Her lips gleamed red as red berries 
Gleam on a rainy day, 

Her hair was the gold the gorse-blooms 
Turn at the sweet o’ May, 

An’ when she sang nae blithe bird 
Wad lilt its roundelay. 

“ A ship wi’ a maist an' sails, mither, 

An’ I'd sail the saut sea-facm. 

An', till I'd found her, seek nae mair 
The lang gray lochs o' haem. 

" There’s saut tears in your eyen, mither, 
Your eyen but an' your cheek. 

An' why dae ye channer sair, mither. 

An’ why will ye na speak ? ” 
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THE WATER-WITCH 

“ Ye’ll ne’er set foot o' a ship, Ronald, 

O' teak-wood or o’ aik, 

An’ ye’ll na ken, this side the grave. 

The ease o’ your heart’s love-ache. 

“ Ye’ll na rise frae your bed, Ronald, 

For tae sail the saut sea-faem. 

But, er lang, baith deep an’ sound ye'll sleep 
Nigh the deep gray lochs' o’ haem. 

“ For I gaed doon by the birkshaws, Ronald, 
An hour or barely three agone, 

Tae beetle your silk sark, Ronald, 

All in the waters wan i 

“ I went tae batt your sark, Ronald, 

In the rain but an’ the sleet, 

An’ your sark changed in the water, Ronald, 
Tae a blood-stained shroudin'-sheet! 

“ 'Twas pu’ed an’ tom frae my hands, Ronald, 
Your sark o’ the saftest silk. 

By a water-may, fair an’ free, Ronald, 

An’ whiter than nacre or milk. 

■' By the may that won tae Arlscragg, Ronald, 
In the warm mead-month agone, 

An’ her brow was white as pale snaw-draps. 
Her cheeks war pale ari’ wan- 

“ O is it a stoun in your side, Ronald, 

Sac glazed your dim eyen gleam ? 

The Cross o’ Christ stan’ 'twixt ye an’ Hell! 
Oh ! Wliat is it gars ye scream ? ” 
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FAUSE LAIRD FORBES O’ TYNE 


“ Spak up, spak up, O Forbes o' Tyne ! 

An’ dinna channer sae ; 

My heart tells me thou bear'st a tale 
O’ mickle dule an' wae ! 

“ Hath my guid laird rade frae the fray 
Tae which he rade sae late ; 

An’ dae I hear his guid grey steed 
A-neighin’ at the gate ? ” 

" O hap me owre wi’ a cairn o' stane 
But I maun channer sae, 

For I bare thee, my fair ladie, 

Ae tale o’ dule an' wae ; 

“ Thy laird will na ride frae the fray 
Tae which he rade sae late. 

For his whimperin' steed stands riderless 
At your heich castel-yett.” 

" Syne out wi’ me, O Forbes o' Tyne. 

An' we’ll search the blood-wet whin 
Till that we find mine ain guid laird 
An’ help me bear him in. 

“ Awa’ wi’ me an’ my servin'-wights 
Wham I pay meat an’ fee. 

An' wi' flarin’ torch, thro' the whinney search. 
Till we find his stark bodie 1 ” 

“ O I’ll na gae an’ ye'll na gae, 

Tae scour thro’ the blood-wet whin. 

The corbies glut on his stiffenin' corpse. 

Thou shalt na bear it in ! 
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PAUSE LAIRD FORBES O* 

“ They've peckit the flesh frae his bonny cheeks. 
They peckit his eyen o’ blue. 

An’ they'll leave him there, a skeleton bare, 

For the wind tae whistle thro'! 

“ Nane kens but me whaur his bodie lies, 

An’ that I winna tell; 

He wasna slain in the border raid— 

I stabbit him giely well I 

Gin ye wad find him, seek amang 
The burkin' ghouls o' Hell! 

“ He reaved me o’ your love langsyne, 

Sae I striped him secretlie, 

An’ now I’m maister here, an’ ye 
Maun bide this nicht wi' me. 

“ I'll kiss you cheek an’ chin this night 
An’ your briests sae white an’ fu’. 

An’ I’ll leuch though I ken your white white teeth 
Wad bite my bare throat thro’. 

“ I’ll bide wi' you this nicht, my burd, 

Though there creeps tae thy bedside 

The griesley ghaist o’ thy murdered laird 
A’ bleedin’ an’ wild-eyed ! " 

Said—” Wae is me ! fause Forbes o’ Tyne, 

An’ ill deed thou’st done me ; 

O wae is me 1 fause Forbes o’ Tyne, 

I wish that I wad dee ! 

" A boon, a boon, fause Forbes o’ Tyne, 

For the love o' Christ’s Marie, 

Gi’e me ane hour, in mine ain bouir, 

Ere thou come’st in tae me. 
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PAUSE LAIRD FORBES O' TYNE 

Said—" Wae is me ! mine auld nourice, 

Kaim up an' snood my hair. 

An’ busk me in the saftest silk 
That ever I did wear. 

Then hither bring till I them kiss 
The baimes my laird I bare. 

Said—“ Dinna greet sae sair, nourice. 

Win up ! an’ gang awa’. 

An’ dinna come tae look on me 
For an hour but barely twa, 

An’ when ye've lookit on my face 
Gi’e ye na screechin' ca'. 

" But when ye look on me again 
Kneel down by my bodie, 

An' pray Christ’s pity for my guid laird 
But say na prayer for me ! ” 


A BORDER LAIRD’S LOVE-SONG 

She'd hae huntin'-hawks an' hounds, 
Towered ha’s, an' bowers shady, 
Tree-busked walks, gay-flowered grounds. 
Gin she’d be my winsome lady. 

She'd hae herds o’ glossy kinc. 

Siller store, an’ richest treasure, 

Gin her light feet tripped wi’ mine 
Thro’ the stately marraige-measure. 

She’d hae jewelled rings tae wear. 
Leathern shoon, and sendall dresses, 
Flimsey silks tae gar her fair, 

Gowden braid tae bind her tresses. 
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A BORDER laird's LOVE SONG 


She'd be 'tentit night an* day. 

Thoughts o’ former wrinklin’ labour 
Minstrel-wights would soothe away 
Wi' mellow oboe, lute, an’ tabor. 

I would scale the mountain peaks, 

I would plow the heavin’ water, 

Did my cornin’ light the cheeks 
O' the salmon-fisher’s daughter. 


THE BALLAD OF LAIRD GILLIE 

" O FETHER dear, O fether dear. 

My claithes an’ shoon are thin, 

Owre woods an' vales, owre glens an’ dales, 
The lang lang night I’ve rin, 

Sae gar your wightly ^ men come doon 
An' let your daughter in ! 

“ O gar your mudie ^ servin’ men 
Wham you pay meat an’ fee, 

Rise frae their sleep, an’ ope your yett— 
Your yett sae mde an’ hee— 

An’ tak’ me in, for I hae rin. 

Till I am like tae dee.” 

” O dauchter dear, O dauchter dear, 

Is’t moonbeams on each wa’ ? 

Or is’t the light o’ torches set 
Wi'in our bigly® ha' 

That gars ye look sae ghastlie white 
As ye wad sweine an' fa' ? '' 

* wightly = active. 

* mudie = stalwart; stroog. 

* bigly = handsome ; well decorated. 
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THE BALLAD OF LAIRD GILLIE 


" ’Tis na the light o' moonbeams bright 
Upon your keep’s braid wa’, 

'Tis na the flare o’ torch’s glare 
Wi'in your bigly ha'. 

That gars me look sae ghastlie white 
As I wad sweine an' fa'. 

“ But oh, it's I am like tae dee 
Wi' mickle fear an' woe— 

Laird Gillie wed me yester-mom, 

Tae his hame I did go. 

We rade a’ yester-day an’ night 
Till first cocks 'gan tae crow. 

“ Then it’s up an' sang ae bonny bird 
That sate upon ae tree : 

‘ I wadna wend na farther thro’ the glens 
Wi' Laird Gillie, 

I wadna tak’ anither step 
For fear he’d gar me dee !' 

“ I didna heed the bonny bird 
That sang sac ccrilie. 

But rade fast thro’ the mirk mirk wood, 
Laird Gillie side o’ me. 

He'd ta’en me for his wedded wife 
An’ wadna gar me dee. 

“ An’ on we rade an’ better rade 
Till darkest hour 'fare dawn. 

When front o' me I plain did see 
Ac ladie pale an' wan, 

Frae her white throat—in spaits^—the blood 
Fell doon her claithes upon. 

‘ in spaits = in torrents. 
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' ‘ Laird Gillie shrieked! our gude steeds screamed 
An* snorted fearfullie! 

‘ My sire was laird o’ castels Jtine, 

My mither ladie o' three, 

But he wham you hae wedded come 
An' frae my hame stole me ! 

He kept me here, ae prisoner, 

I bore him bairnies three — 

But I was maiden nane, nor wife. 

An sae he murdered me ; 

Win up Back tae your ha' for he 
Maun bide this night wi’ me ! * 

" An’ fause Laird Gillie's men they fled. 

As fas as they could dri'e ! 

Nane bided but the bludie ghost. 

An’ Laird Gillie, an’ me ; 

In yon mirk wood—he lies stark dead ! 

Sae I’ve rin hame tae ye. 

“ O fether dear, O fether dear, 

My claithcs an’ shoon are thin, 

Owre woods an’ vales, owre glens an’ dales. 

The lang lang night I’ve rin— 

Sae gar me mither mak’ my bed, 

For health I'll never Nvin ! ’’ 

" 0 dauchter dear, O dauchter dear, 

Is’t moonbeams on each wa’ ? 

Or is’t the light o’ torches set 
Wi’in our bigly ha’ 

That gars ye lok sae ghastlie white 
As ye wad sweine an’ fa’ ? ” 

» Win up = hurry ; haste away. 
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" 'Tis na the light o’ moonbeams bright 
Upon your keep’s braid wa’, 

'Tis na the flare o' torch’s glare 
Wi’in your bigly ha', 

But in my ear I still can hear ^ 

My laird’s last screechin ca ! ” 


THE CROWDER’S SONG 

The skies’ll dae me for a bield, 

I’ll fiddle crusts tae fill my wallet; 

An’ thankfu’ be if God’ll shield 

My hairt frae chidster or frac callet. 

For nigh three score o' changin’ years 
I’ve scraped thro' a’ the wiles o’ women : 

The mimsters plyin' smiles an’ tears, 

The auld ancs, an' the young an' human. 

Tae weel I’ve loved the open road 
Tae settle doon in ony steddin’: 

Nae woman's breathed cud smirl or goad 
My feet tae dance at my ain weddin'; 

Tae weel I’ve loved the dew-dapped soil, 

The momin's daw’, an’ eve's last glimmer, 

Tae moil for ony mate, or droil 

In winter’s cauld or heat o’ simmer. 

An’ so, though I’ve nae kith nor kind, 

Wi' Grief’s big spoon I’ve ne’er supped Sorrow, 

For I’m still free as is the wind 

That wanderin' goes ower field an furrow. 
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A bender though nae bottle-thrall 

I’ve boused when I cud earn a bicker. 

An' though I look a loon, withal. 

As drossel's loon I'd look the sicker. 

An’ so, be ways baith lang an' lone, 

When burgeons Spring’s first daffodilly. 

When rosebuds are tae roses blown. 

Or when I shram frae nor’ winds chilly, 

Sae lang as I’ve a crust, sae lang’s 

My fiddle's slimg across my showlder : 

My hairt '11 sing the auld auld sangs. 

An’ nane '11 fare the highroads bowlder. 


THE BALLAD OF MASTER FOX 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This ballad is based on the story “ witten down from 
memory " by Blakeway, and contributed by him to 
Malone's “ Variorum Shakespeare " (1821), Vol VII, 
pp. 163-165, in elucidation of Benedick’s speech in "Much 
Ado About Nolhing," .A.ct i. Scene i : "Like the old 
tale, my lord : it is not so, nor 'twas not so, but indeed 
God forbid it should be so.” 

Blakeway tells us that this is evidently an allusion 
to the tale of Master Fox which, he explains, 
” Shakespeare may have heard, as I have, related by a 
great-aunt in childhood.” 

The story belongs to the Bluebeard class, and may 
be compared with Blotidie Jacke of Shrewsbury in the 
” Ingoldsby I.egends ” ; with the well-known children's 
story The Robber Bridegroom ; or with the story of 
Captain Murderer, given in Dickens' amusing article 
Nurses' Stories. From the notes to Grimm’s ” Fairy 
Tales,” Vol. II, pp. 164-167, edn. 1864, it would appear 
that the same tale is to be found in Danish and Hungarian. 

On the version contributed to Malone’s edition, Dyce 
remarks that it ” may really be a modernised version 
of the old tale alluded to by Shakespeare; but Blakeway 
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was not aware that one of the circumstances in the 
good lady’s narrative is borrowed from Spenser's descrip¬ 
tion of what Britomart saw in the Castle of Busyrane. 

Riding up to the Castle of Busyrane, Britomart and 
Sir Scudamore dismount from their horses. They find 
neither a warder nor even a gate to bar their entr}'» but 
within the porch a blazing fire, mixed witli smoke and 
sulphur, which so overpowers their senses with horror 
that they are forced instantly to retire. Britomart, 
however, will not abandon the adventure ; throwing 
her shield before her face, and pointing her sword forward, 
she boldly marches up to and assails the flame. 

" . , . the which eftsoons gave place. 

And did itself divide with equal space. 

That through she passed ; as a thunder-bolt 
Pierceth the yielding air, and doth displace 
The soaring clouds into sad showers ymolt. * 

When Sir Scudamore attempts to follow her, he finds 
that he cannot pass, and is driven back scorched and 
burnt. Britomart has entered— 

“ The utmost room, and passed the foremost door ; 

The utmost room abounding with all precious store : 

and after gazing on the splendid scene around her, she 
looks back and perceives written over the door the words 
Be Bald. 

She cannot make out what the inscription may » 

but. no whit thereby discouraged.' advances boldly 
into the next room. 


More fairer than the former was that room. 
And richlier, by many parts, arrayed ; " 


Britomart marvels greatly that all this wliilc no living 
thing has appeared. Then, as she looks around, ^.he 
beholds again the words Be Bold, Be Bold, written over 
every door ; till at last, at the upper end of the room in 
which she is standing, she discovers one iron door on which 
is written Be not too bold. • 


P. G. 


* Ymolt ^ molten, melted. 

■ Spenser : “ The Faerie Quccne." Book III. Canto 
XI. Stanzas 50-54. 
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O DOON intae the green countrie 
The Ladie Mary’s gang awa’. 

Far frae her fether an’ mither dear, 

Wi' her gude brithers twa. 

An’ 'tis her delight, frae mom till night. 

In the fair days o’ spring, 

Tae roam aboot the green wildwoods 
An’ hear the blithe birds sing. 

An’ they hadna bided there ae week, 

Ae week but barely three. 

When ane mom tae their yett' there rade 
Ae mudie man,® a’ bright o’ blee. ® 

An’ spiered he o’ the proud porter : 

" Whaur doth thy ladie bide. 

In yon heich touir, or in her bouir. 

Or in the woodlands wide.” 

An’ up an’ spak' the proud porter— 

” My ladie here betimes doth bide, 

But she’s up an’ awa’, \vi’ her brithers twa, 
Intae the woodlands wide.” 

” Syne, loon ! ca’ oot the servin’ men, 

An’ gar them tak’ my steed frae me ; 

An’ I will rest my weary banes 

Till they come in frae the green countrie.” 

They’ve ta’en awa' his berry-brown steed, 
They’ve led him tae the banquet ha’, 

Whaur trophies o’ the chase, an’ spears. 

An’ braid-swords hang on every wa’. 

* Yett = gate. 

^ Ae mudie man = a stalwart man. 

• Bright o' blee = of fair complexion. 
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An’ frae his middle they’ve ta'en his sword, 
An’ frae his heid his bonnet fine. 

An' frae his showders his lang black cloak, 
An’ fetched him in ae bowl o’ wine. 


An' he hadna sate in the ha’ an hour. 
An hour but barely three, 

When the Ladie Mary she come hame 
A’ frae the green countrie. 


An' lowlie loutit^ the fair ladie, 

Tae him wha sate wi’ in her ha', 
Whaur trophies o’ the chase, an’ spears. 
An’ braid-swords hang on every wa'. 


" God save ye, gentel sir ! ” she said, 
“ God save ye, fair ladie ! ” said he, 
" Frae my ain ha' this mom I’ve hied 
Tae welcome ye tae our countrie.” 


She walkit stately as ae queen. 

Her e’en were bright as crystal stane. 
Her hair it shinkled* like threeds o' gowd. 
Her teeth like royal-bane.® 

Her brow was as the mountain snaw. 

Her lips were o’ red rosie hue, 

Her breath as sweet as paley posies 
Drappin' early mornin’ dew ; 

• Lowlie loutit = lowly bowed. 

• Shinklcd = shone. 

• Royal-bane = ivory. 
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Her cheeks were as the lily white. 

Her throat as white as white could be, 

“ Christ's Blood ! " the young man cried aloud, 
" Sic comeliness I ne’er did see ! ’* 

He’s ta’en her by the grass-green sleeve. 

An’ by the milk-white hand, 

An’ gazin’ on her beauty 
For owre lang he did stand. 

An’ when her brithers twa come in. 

He greeted them wi' hearty cheer. 

An’ says : “ I hope ye'll bide near me 
Fu’ monys ae day an’ year,” 

” We'll hunt wi’ hawk, we’ll himt wi’ hoimd, 
We’U chase the stag, an’ slay the hind. 

I’ll gar ye three forget tae mane^ 

Owre them ye left in the toon behind.” 

An’ the brithers twa were glad tae meet 
Ae neighbour laird, sae free an’ fair, 

An’ they gard him stay, the lang lang day, 

I wot tae feast on their finest fare. 

An’ the Ladie Mary hied hersel’ 

Awa’ tae kaim her gowden hair, 

Tae cleade hersel’ in comely claithes. 

An’ a’ her finery rare. 

She’s putten on ae satin goun 

Wi’ sleeves o’ crimson fair tae see, 

Ae petticoat o’ gay sendall* 

Wi’ gowd embroidered gorgeouslie, 

* Mane = moan ; fret or %vcny. 

* Sendall ss a thin silk. 
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Ae girdle she's put round her waist. 

Pearl-decked, gie gallant tac the c'e. 
An’ frae it hangs pin-case, an’ purse. 
An’ wee penknife aboon her knee. 


An’ when her woman snood* her hair. 
An’ busked^ her arms wi’ siller bands, 
Her finery did but seem tae mak’ 

More fair her lily face an’ hands. 


An' when she stcppit doon the stair 
That led intae the banquet-ha’, 

Her briglitness seemed tac pale the light 
O’ torches set in every wa’. 


She sat hersel’ doon tae the board. 
Took bite an’ sup aboon an hour. 
An’ manys ae sweet sang lilted them. 
Sync hied hersel' back tae her bouir. 


But Master Fox an' her brithers twa 
They feasted frae the sun gaed doon, 

An' drunk great bowls o’ blude-red wine 
Till cock-crows chased the ghostlic moon. 


An' after this, fu’ monys ae day 
The ladic an’ the young men three. 

Sported aboot the green wildwoods 
Ac lovin’ jocund companie. 

' Snood = a fillt-t by which a woman's hair is confined. 
* iiusked = dressed ; decorated. 
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They hunted wi’ hawk, they hunted wi' hound. 
They chased the stag, they slew the hind, 

An' Master Fox gard them forget 

Their gudefolk left in the toon behind. 

The blithers were glad o' the companie 
O' ae neighbour laird sae free an’ fair. 

An’ monys ae time they feasted him. 

The lang lang day on their finest fare. 

An’ monys ae night in the banquet-ha' 

They sate, frae the hour the sun gaed doon, 

An’ drunk great bowls o’ blude-red wine 
Till cock<rows chased the ghostlie moon. 

An' monys ae time would Master Fox 
Spier Ladie Mary that she would ca’ 

That he could show her a’ his lands. 

An’ a' the treasures o' his ha’. 

Intae her ear he’d spak' fu’ laigh : 

" Come owre the mom an' see my ha’, 

Come owre, bot fail' ! but come your lane, 

An’ dinna bring your brithers twa ! ” 

But she would then say untae him : 

“ What is it ye hae in your ha’ 

That ye bid me tae come my lane, 

An’ na tae bring my brithers twa ? " 

But he would answer her an’ say— 

Wi’ na ae blink* in his bright e’e— 

“ O dinna tell your brithers twa. 

Come owre your lane an’ ye sail see ! ” 

* Come owe, bot fail 1 = Come over, without fail I 

• Wi' na ae blink = without a look. 
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An’ ane aire mom her brithers rade 
Far thro' the woods baith by their lane ; 
She watched them frae the castel’s touir. 
Until they baith were gane ; 

Syne slippit oot the ha's back-yett, 

An' loupit the fields her lane. 

She didna' tak' her auld nourice, 

She didna tak' her servin' maid, 

She didna tak’ her little foot-page. 

For she was bowed an’ niver flaid.^ 

She’s wandered doon the miry road, 

An’ owre the knowes^ sae green, 

She heard the throstle-cock an’ jay. 

An’ laverock sing I ween, 

An’ ladie fairer than this ladie 
I wot was never seen. 

An’ when she come intae the lands 
WTiaur Master Fox did bide— 

There wasna porter at his yett 
Nor servin’ men inside, 

So she’s walkit up tae his ha’ door, 

An' the door was heich an’ wide. 

She’s walkit tac the aiken door 
An' tirlit at the pin. 

But the young laird Fox he didna come 
A' for tae let her in ; 

• Flaid = afraid. 

* Knowes = knolls ; liillocks. 
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An’ sae she opened the door hersel’— 
The door sae heich an’ wide— 

An' when that she had opened it 
She saw anither inside. 


An’ owre this door writ giely well 
These words she did behanld— 

They gard the flesh o’ her bodie creep— 
Be bold but not too bold. 


But she’s gang intae the mirk toom ha’^ 
An’ there she did behauld— 

Writ aboon the stey stane stair—* 

Be bold but not too bold. 


But she’s dam up the windin’ stair 
An’ there she did behauld— 

Writ giely owre the gallerie— 

Be bold blit not too bold. 


But she’s gang on tae a chammer door 
An’ there she did behauld : 

Be bold, be bold, but not too bold 

Lest that your heart’s blade should rin cold. 


An' though she hadna her auld nourice. 
An’ though she hadna her servin' maid, 
An' though she hadna her little foot-page, 
I wot she wasna flaid. 


* Mirk toom ha’ = dark empty hall. 

■ Stey stane stair = steep stone stair. 
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Wi' mickle dule * she’s gane tae the door 
An’ tirlit at the pin. 

At last she's got it opened wide 
An' straight she’s walkit in. 

An' there saw sic ae loathlie sight 
She scant - could trew* her eyes. 

Her face did thraw,^ at what she saw, 

An' she cried oot clrish^ cries. 

For there she did see skeletons ! 

I wot that there was three or mair, 

An' tubs o' blude, an' four ladies— 

New-slain—a’ bangin' by their hair ! 

She’s ca’ed upon the Haly Name, 

An' on the Haly Trinilie, 

An' doon the stey stane stairs she’s rin 
As fast as she could dri’e ! 

An’ as she scurrit doon the stair 
Frae ae windae she did espie 
Her neighbour laird, young Master Fox, 
Cornin’ owre the fields—wi’ ae young ladie. 


An' the ladie didna walk by his side. 

Nor yet ahin, nor yet afare. 

But he did pu’ her after him 
Grippit by her lang black hair— 

■ Wi' mickle dule = with great foreboding. 

* Scant = scarcely. 

* Trew = believe. 

• Thraw = contort. 

• Elrish = unearthly. 
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An’ the Ladie Marie, fu’ o' fear, 

Rin doon, an’ hurked^ below the stair. 

An’ then owre lang, wi’ grunt an’ mane. 
Master Fox draggit in the yoimg ladie. 

An' cries : " I've slain seven ladies fair— 

The eight ane ye sail be ! " 

An’ the fair ladie she's ca’ed oot 
Fu’ loudly on the Haly Name, 

An’ on the Haly Persons Three, 

But help it never came. 

In through the door he's draggit her, 

A’ by her lang black hair. 

An' owre the stanes* he’s draggit her 
An’ tae the windin’ stair. 

An’ as he’s pu’ed her up the stair— 

Wi’ mickle grunt an’ mane— 

A' at the stairway bannister® 

She's clutched wi' might an' main ; 

But he’s drawed oot his gude braid sword 
An’ swoing it giely well. 

An' he’s hacked off the ladie’s hand— 

An’ doon the stairs it fell, 

Doon stairs the bludie hand it fell— 

It was ae loathlie sight tae see— 

An’ the Ladie Mary’s ta’en it up 
An’ fled as fast as she might flee. 

• Hurked = crouched. 

• Owre the stanes = over the flags of the hall. 

• Bannister = baluster. 
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An’ when she's gotten ootside the yett, 

She’s slacked her shoon an’ ran. 

An’ till she got on tae the road 
I ws she never blan. ^ 

An’ she’s rin doon the miry road. 

An’ owre the knowes sae green, 

An’ heard nor jay, nor throstle-cock. 

Nor laverock sing, I ween. 

Nor fairer maid sae fu’ o' fear 
I wot was never seen. 

An’ when she come tae her ain ha’ 

She steiked^ hersel’ wi’in her bouir. 

An' hid the bludie hand awa’ 

Then lay abed fu' monys an hour. 

An’ intae her come her auld nourice. 

An’ intae her come her servin’ maid, 

An’ intae her come her little foot-page. 

An' she did swcine ! an’ they were flaid. 

An’ when her brithers twa rade hame 
I wot they did pleen sair— 

Tae ken their sister had ta’en her bed— 

They were ae sorry pair. 

But she hadna laid abed ae week, 

Ae week but barely ane. 

When she up an’ spak’ untae her maid ; 

" Go fetch my syde-claithes^ in." 

* She never blan = she did not pause to take breath. 

* Steiked hersel' = shut herself in ; hid. 

* Syde*c)aithes = long clothes ; house-clothes. 
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An' when her woman had laced her daithes. 
She steppit doon intae the ha’ 

An' for tae see her wan nae mair 
It giely pleased her brithers twa. 

An' she hadna been frae her bed ae day, 

Ae day but barely twa, 

When Master Fox, on his berry-brown steed. 
Come brankin’ ^ tae their ha’. 

An’ a' that day, an’ monys ae day, 

Ladie Mary an' the young men three, 

Wandered owre the green wild woods 
Ae lovin’ jocund companie. 

The brithers were glad o’ the companie 
O’ ae neighbour laird sae free an’ fair. 

An' monys ae day they gar’d him stay, 

I wot tae feast on their finest fare. 

An’ monys ae night in the banquet-ha’ 

They sate frae the hour the sun gaed doon. 

An' drunk great bowls o’ blude-red wine 
Till cock-crows chased the ghostlie moon. 

An’ ane day—after Pentacost— 

Tae their sister spak’ the brithers twa : 

" Back tae our fether an’ mither dear. 

It’s time that we were gang awa’, 

“ But afare we gang we'll hae tae gi’e 
Ae feast untae our neighbours a', 

An' gar the gude lairds an’ their ladies gay 
Come sup in our bigly* banquet-ha’.” 

* Brankin' = riding gallantly. 

• Bigly = handsome ; well^decorated. 
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Sae the Ladie Marie ca'ed her maids. 

The brithcrs their gude wight ^ servin' men. 

An' they bid them a’, preen chammer an' ha', 
As well as they can ken. 

An' when the feast day it did come, 

I wot it was ae sight tae see, 

For at their biddin’ come a’ the lairds 
An’ ladies o’ the whole countee. 

An’ the brithers hae tentit- a' the lairds, 

An' Ladie Mary their ladies gay. 

They feasted each ane gicly well 
A’ through the lang lang day ; 

An' they hae danced, an’ they hae sang. 

Till I wot sair done were they. 

An' they hae wearied o' the feast. 

An' o' the dance e’er lang. 

An’ they hae wearied o' pipes an’ lute. 

An' hae wearied o’ the sang— 

When the Ladie Mary sj)iered : “ NMia'll tell 
Ae tale o' right or wrung ? 

" VVha'll tell ae talc o' right or wrang ? 

Wha’Il tell ae talc o’ witchcric ? 

Or wha’ll tell talcs o' love or war 
Tae this gay companie ? ” 

An’ tanc laird tell’t ae tale o’ love. 

An' tither ae tale o’ war, 

Master Fox tell't tales o' witcherie 
Sic like they never heard afare. 

* Wjf'ht = 5>turdy ; strung. 

' Tent it ^ attended ; looked alter. 
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Tane ladie tell’t ae tale o’ love. 

An’ tither ae tale o’ war, 

An’ tither she tell’t o' eerie freits^ 

Sic like they never heard afare. 


An’ S5me they said : "We hae tell't o' love, 
O’ war, o’ freits, o’ witcherie, 

It’s come your turn—sae now ye’ll tell 
Ae tale tae us, gude Ladie Mary ! ’’ 


But she was shent,^ an’ blushed pink. 
An’ syne she blushM red. 

An’ says : " I canna tell ae tale— 

But I’ll tell ae dream instead. 

“ I dreamed ae waefu’ dream yestereen 
That filled my heart wi’ fear 
An’ gin ye listen untae me, 

W’ell scryed® my dream ye’ll hear : 


" Our gude gay neighbour—Master Fox— 
Aft spiered me o\vre tae see his ha’ 

Ane hunner times he bid me come— 

But na tae bring my brithers twa ; 


" An’ yestereen when I lay abed, 

I dreamed that I gaed tae his ha'. 

An’ didna tak’ nor nourice, nor maid. 

Nor page, nor these—my brithers twa.’’ 

‘ Freits = superstitious practices. 

• Shent — ashamed : confused. 

• Well scr>'cd = well described ; fully told. 
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Syne she smiled at the guests, an’ said : 

" Tak’ tent !* I rede ^ ye a’ tae know 
That what I'm telling' ye's but ae dream— 
For 'tis not so, an' 'twas not so. 

" An' I dreamed when I come tae the lands 
Whaur Master Fox did bide, 

There wasna porter at his yett 
Nor servin' men inside, 

Sae I gaed up tae his ha' door— 

An' the door was heich an' wide ; 

" I wakit up tae the aikcn door 
An' tirlit at the pin, 

But Master Fox he didna come 
A' for tae let me in.” 

Syne she smiled at the guests an' said : 

'' Tak’ tent ! I rede ye a' tae know 
That what I'm tellin’ ye’s but ae dream— 

For 'tis not so, an' 'twas not so. 

” An’ sac I opened the door mysel'— 

The door sae heich an' wide, 

An’ when that I had opened it 
I saw anither inside. 

” An' owre this door writ giely well 
These words I did behauld— 

They gar’d the flesh o’ my bodie creep 
Be bold, but not too bold." 

‘ Tak' tent I = Take heed ! 

' I rede ye = I warn yc. 
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Syne she smiled at the guests an* said: 

“ Tak’ tent! I rede ye a’ tae know 
That what I'm tellin* ye's but ae dream— 

For ’tis not so, an' 'twas not so. 

“ Syne I went intae the mirk toom ha* 

An’ there I did behauld— 

Writ aboon the stey stane stair— 

Be bold, but not too bold. 

“ Syne I dreamed that I clam the stair 
An’ there I did behauld— 

Writ giely owre ae gallerie— 

Be bold, btd -not too bold. 

'* An’ on I went tae a chammer door 
An' there I did behauld— 

Be bold, be bold, but not too bold 
Lest that your heart’s blude should rin cold." 

Sjme she smiled at the guests an’ said : 

“ Tak' tent ! I rede ye a' tae know 
That what I’m tellin’ ye’s but ae dream— 

For ’tis not so, an’ ’twas not so. 

“ Syne I dreamed that I went tae the door 
An' tirlit at the pin. 

At last I got it opened wide 
An' straight I walkit in. 

“ An’ there saw sic ae loathlie sight 
I scant could trew my eyes, 

An' my face did thraw, at what I saw. 

An' I cried out elrish cries ! " 
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But Master Fox smiled at the ^ests— 

“ She’s tellin' ae dream she redes us know, 
For 'tis not so, nor 'twas not so, 

An’ indeed God forbid it should be so ! " 

" An' there I did see skeletons. 

Skeletons bare, an’ three or mair, 

An’ tubs o’ blude, an’ four ladies— 

New-slain—a' hangin’ by their hair ! 

" Syne I ca’ed on the Haly Name, 

An’ on the Haly Trinitie, 

An' door the stcy stane stairs I rin 
As fast as I could dri'e.” 

But Master Fox smiled at the guests— 

“ She's tellin’ ae dream she redes us know. 
For 'tis not so, an’ ’twas not so, 

An’ indeed God forbid it should be so ! ” 

But the lairds an’ ladies didna heed 
The young laird Fox sac free an’ fair, 

They waited the neist frac Ladie Mary 
An’ the ladies gay were channerin’ sair. 

“ Syne I dreamed as I rin tlie stair, 

I lookit out o' ae windae hee, 

An’ there I saw you, Master Fox, 

Cornin' owre the fields wi’ ae young ladie ! 

” An’ the ladie didna walk by your side. 

Nor yet ahin, nor yet afare. 

But you were pu’in’ her after you— 

Grippit by her lang black hair, 
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An’ fu’ o’ fear I scurrit doon 
An’ hurked below the stair.” 


But Master Fox smiled at the guests— 

” She’s tellin’ ae dream she redes us know, 
For ’tis not so, an 'twas not so, 

An’ indeed God forbid it should be so ! ’* 


“ An’ syne I dreamed wi’ monys ae mane 
That you draggit in the young ladie. 
An’ cried : ‘ I’ve slain seven ladies fair— 
The eight ane ye sail be ! ' 


” An' the fair ladie she did ca’ out 
Fu' loudly on the Haly Name, 

An’ on the Haly Persons Three, 

But help it never came. 

'' In through the dooryet^ draggit her 
A' by her lang black hair, 

An’ owre the stanesya?< draggit her 
An’ up the stey stane stair.” 


But Master Fox smiled at the guests— 

” She’s tellin’ ae dream she redes us know 
For 'tis not so, an’ 'twas not so. 

An' indeed God forbid it should be so I ” 

“ I dreamed you pu’ed her up the stair 
Wi’ mickle grunt an mane. 

An' at the stairway bannister 
She clutched wi’ might an’ main. 
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“ But you drawed out your gude braid-sword. 

An’ swung it giely well, 

An’ you hacked off the ladie’s hand, 

An' doon the stairs it fell. 

“ Doon stairs the bludie hand it fell— 

It was ae loathlie sight tae see— 

It fell beside me, I picked it up 
An' fled as fast as I might flee.” 

But Master Fox smiled at the guests— 

” She's tellin’ ae dream she redes us know. 

For 'tis not so, an’ ’twas not so. 

An’ indeed God forbid it should be so ! ” 

Syne hooly, hooly, ‘ the ladie rose 
An’ on her feet did stand, 

An' in the twinklin’ o’ an e’e 
Drew forth the ladie’s wallow’t ^ hand / 

An’ tae the guests she cried aloud : 

” This wasna dream I’d hae ye know,” 

An' she held the deid hand out tae them— 

” For here I hae the hand tae show ! ” 

An’ the lairds hae drawed their gude braid-swords 
An’ striped® the villan’s white bodie, 

Ane hunner times they striped his bouk,^ 

A' frae his suire® doon tae his thie.® 

‘ Hooly, hooly = slowly, slowly ; deliberately. 

■ Wallow't = withered ; shrivelled. 

• Striped = stabbed. 

^ Bouk = the trunk of the body. 

• Suire = neck. 

• Thie = thigh. 
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An’ the brithers hae drawed their gude braid-swords 
An’ swung them giely well. 

An’ they hae stabbit the fause laird Fox 
Till his blude in spaits' it fell. 

His bodie’s gang out tae the back dung-pit, 

An’ his sowl' gang doon tae Hell. 


An’ monys ae gude laird's ladie gay 

His blude got owre her claithes an' shoon, 
But I wot that he will murder na mair 
When cock-crows chase the ghostlie moon. 

An’ hame far frae the green countrie 
The Ladie Mary's gang awa’ 

Back tae her fether an’ mither dear, 

Wi' her gude brithers twa. 

* Spaits = torrents. 
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IRISH BALLADS 


Part One 


HISTORICAL BALLADS 




HISTORICAL BALLADS 


HYMN TO SAINT COLUMBANUS* 

I 

Columbanus ! Holy Father ! 

Turn thine eyes to'ards earth. 

See thy sons, 'gainst Powers of Darkness, 
Marshalling in war-array ; 

See their gleaming blades uplifted. 

Hear their pledge of fealty : 

" True till death, to God and Ireland I 
True till death, Christ's Knight, to thee! " 
Columbanus ! Holy Father ! 

True till death, to Christ and thee 1 

II 

Knight of Christ ! We crave these guerdons ; 

Bless our pennons, bless our swords. 

Help us to emerge triumphant 
In this fight that is the Lord's ; 

With us march that, o’er the tumults. 

There may ring, resoundingly : 

“ True till death, to God and Ireland ! 

True till death, Christ’s Knight, to thee ! " 
Columbanus ! Holy Father ! 

True till death, to Christ and thee ! 

III 

Keep us pure, and keep unsullied 
Each and ev'ry knight’s bright blade. 

So that we from Christ may merit 
The eternal accolade; 

• Reprinted by special permission of the Supreme 
Council of the Knights of St. Columbanus of Ireland. 
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And that, thro’ yet-unbom ages, 

There may rise, resoundingly: 

“ True till death, to God and Ireland ! 

True till death, Christ’s Knight, to thee! ” 
Columbanus ! Holy Father 1 
True till death, to Christ and thee ! 

THE BALLAD OF RED HUGH O'NEILL 

CLONTIBERT, A.D. 1595 

O'Neill hath stormed Fort Blackwater, 

Slain fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

And the remnant, reaved of their standards, cleaved 
And broken, flee thro' wood and glen. 

O'Neill hath crossed the Blackwater, 

And driv'n the English from Port Mor, 

And his venging bands have swept the lands 
The " Queen's " O’Reilly ruled of yore. 

And with MacMahon’s and MacGuire’s 
And his own undaunted battle dan. 

Thro’ vales and woods, o’er fields and floods. 

Hath won to Castel Monaghan. 

And to that castel, towered and strong, 

With half his force he hath laid siege. 

And roundly swore an O'Neill no more 
Would bow the knee to an English liege. 

And on the left bank of the stream 
That thro' Clontibret wends its way. 

The remaining force of his foot and horse 
Hath marshalled well in war-array. 
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And up there rade Sir John Norris— 

No braver soldier breathed than he— 

For the man feared naught who’d fared and fought 
Thro' Flanders with Lord Willoughby. 

And with him Marshal Bagenall rade. 

And vet'ran hosts that boasted scars 

Of many a field where none dared yield 
In savage French and Flemish wars. 

And lo, as when o’er towering crags 

Dark clouds loom low to herald a storm, 

Wrath-shadows darked O’NeiU's bronzed brows 
To see his foes for battle form. 

For soon the streamlet's right bank gleamed 
With steel, as far as eye could see, 

And O'Neill’s eye blazed as he turned and gazed 
At his own Iialf-armed soldiery. 

And once to cross the narrow stream 
The English infantry essayed— 

But with broken ranks, o’er its blood-stained banks. 
Were shattered, scattered back, dismayed I 

And twice the English infantry 
Charged furiously the Irish host— 

But were hurtled back like the dark sea wrack 
By the waves on a foam-seethed coast ! 

And when, from his horse. Sir John Norris 
Was cleft by the bold Red Hugli. 

A tumultuous cry seemed to split the sky : 

“ Lamh-dearg-aboo ! Lamli-dearg-aboo ! " 
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Aiid once the English cavaliers 

With rowels ripped their horses' flanks, 

Till both were wet with blood and sweat, 

But—grim, closed, stood the Irish ranks. 

And twice the English cavaliers— 

Though casqued and corsleted in steel— 

When the stream ran red with the blood of dead. 
Were forced to break and backwards reel. 

But lo, from out their wavering ranks 
There spurred a chieftain, strong and stem, 

WTio boastf'lly cried : "I’ll break and ride 
Thro’ yon thinned lines of Irish kerne I " 

And at The O'Neill he hurled this taunt: 

" Come, traitor ! Bar me, if you can ; 

For, by God's wrath ! I'll hack a path 
Thro’ thee and thy horde, to Monaghan.’’ 

And the soldiers lining either bank 
Stood stricken as though turned to stone, 

When they saw Seagrave, the Meathian brave, 
Sweep to’ards the chieftain of Tir Eoghan. 

The warriors met; the lance of each 
Was splintered on the other's steel! 

And watching liosts waxed pale as ghosts 
To see their champions rock and reel. 

Their chargers reared, hough-deep i' the stream, 
Then furiously together dashed. 

And the heavens rang with many a clang 

As broadsword bright on broadsword clashed. 
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Their chargers pawed, i’ the corpse-choked stream, 
And trampled dying, trampled dead, 

And ’gan to rear and snort in fear 

By barely-parried sword-thrusts bled ! 

But, far more wodc than the steeds they rode, 

The warriors in their stirrups stood. 

And, till one fell stroke their broadswords broke. 
All at each other hacked and hewed. 

And when their broadswords brast, the twain 
Flung far their useless hilts, and grasped 
Their daggers, and so closely charged 
Their brassards and their braguettes rasped. 

They grasped their daggers vengefuUy, 

And twice they rade each other round. 

Then, swiftlier than lightning fells 
Two giant pine-trees to the ground, 

They grappled, stabbed, swerved, swayed, and fell 
Half in the stream ; and with a cry. 

Like a tiger stouned with many a wound, 

O'Neill clutched out ferociously. 

And with one mailed hand gripped his foe, 

And with the other sorely smote. 

Nor did abate till the blood in spate 

Gushed forth from Seagrave’s gashed slote ! 

And the Irish host and the English host 
Stood stricken as though turned to stone, 

When they saw the brave and feared Scagrave 
Lie dead at the feet of fierce Tir Eoghan. 
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For a breathing space no being spake ; 

No bridle clanked ; no war-steed neighed ; 

None moved or stirred ; no sound was heard 
Save the gurgling plash the streamlet made. 

But when, to the sky, O’Neill brandished high 
His dripping steel, from liis wild-eyed dan 

Burst a fierce hoarse roar ne’er heard before 
By the long low hills of Monaghan. 

And when the blood from blade and haft 
Streamed down the mailed arm of Red Hugh, 

Victoriously burst his battle-cry: 

“ Lamh-dearg-aboo! Lamh-dearg-aboo ! 

Then the Irish charged ! The English hosts 
Wavered, then strove to reform again— 

But many a cuirass was smitten thro’ 

And many a helm was clov’n in twain ; 

And again they charged; and the English hosts 
Wavered, and turned, and broke, and fled. 

And many a steed ran riderless 

And many a knight lay stark and dead. 

And O'Neill hath ta'en the Red Cross Banner 
To drag thro' the dust, as his battle-clan 

Thro' vales and woods, o'er fields and floods, 
Marches to Castel Monaghan. 
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A Ballad of the Williamite Wars 

A.D. 1690 

All on a starless August mom 
Ere yet the first cock crew, 

Brave Sarsfield took, from Limerick towTi, 

The road to Killaloe. 

He gave the word, then fleetly spurred 
By darkened vale and fen. 

And he sang this song, as he rode along 
At the head of five hundred men : 

“ The Dutch steal down from Cashel town 
With powder and ball and cannon, 

And flat tin-boats to use as floats 
In the marshes of the Shannon ; 

But their guns we’ll thieve, and their guns we’ll leave 
Their mouths the brown earth under. 

Pile powder and ball, tin-boats and all. 

And we'll blow the heap asunder.” 

They rode to do ! they rode to die ! 

Tliey rode more fleetly than the wind, 

Till a castle-towered before them lowered. 

And Limerick town lay far behind. 

To Ball 3 mecty’s towers they came 
Ere two of the clock had chimed. 

And they spake no w’ords, but they loosed their 
swords. 

And rode with their muskets primed. 

And Sarsfield halted his cavalcade 
All in the tree-lined road ; 

In the saddle he turned, and his bright eyes burned. 
Like discs of fire they glowed ; 
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And lie drew his sword, then he gave the word, 
And they swept on their enemy, 

And as muskets craslied, and sabres flashed, 

They thundered right merrilie : 

" Ho I ho ! vou’re do\\'n from Cashel to\vn 
With powder and ball and cannon. 

And vour flat tin-boats to use as floats 
And ferry ye o’er the Shannon ; 

But your guns we'll take and your guns we’ll stake 
Their mouths the brown earth under, 

Pile powder and ball, tin-boats and all. 

And we'll blow the heap asunder.” 

No man they spared when their swords they bared 
Till the ground was strewn with dead, 

Till like stark hosts of dawm-caught ghosts 
The Dutchmen broke and fled. 

And when his band at his stem command 
Back in from routing rode, 

Brave Sarstield’s eyes in the darkness burned, 

Like discs of tire they glowed. 

Quoth lie : ” Well done ! well fought and won ! 

Now carry ye out my plan, 

For ‘ Sarsrteld ’ is the word, my men. 

And Sarslield is the man ! ” 

Ere the order slipped from his lips, they gripped 
The cannon and dragged them forth. 

They loaded them well with ptnvder and shell 
And jammed their mouths in the earth. 

And Sarslit ld smiled as his soldiers piled 
On top of the loaded cannon. 

The flat tin boats to be used as floats 
In the marshes of the Shannon. 
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And over the plain they laid a train 
Of powder, then rode away. 

O’er dying and dead the cavalcade sped 
Ere the east ’gan growing grey. 

Then anon came a flash, a qui%'ering flash, 

And a bright white blinding flare ! 

It seemed as though Heaven asunder was riven 
For a crash rent the morning air. 

That rumbled the ground for leagues around 
And shuddered the hills of Clare ! 

And Sarsfield halted his cavalcade 
All in the tree-lined road; 

In the saddle he turned, and his bright eyes burned. 
Like discs of fire they glowed. 

And he sheathed his sword, then fleetly spurred 
By bright'ning hill and down. 

And he sang this song, as he rode along 
To the gates of Limerick Town : 

“ The Dutch crept down from Cashel Town 
With powder and ball and cannon, 

And their flat tin boats to use as floats 
In the marshes of the Shannon ; 

But their ranks we cleft and their guns we left 
Their mouths the brown earth under. 

Piled powder and ball, tin boats and all, 

And we blew the heap asunder.” 
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A Ballad of the VVilliamite Wars 

A.D. 1691 

When Ginkell came before Athlone 
With horse, and foot, and cannon. 

Quoth he : “ I'll breach yon mouldering walls. 
And then I’ll cross the Shannon ! " 

" Aim straight ! aim straight ! my gunners true. 
Wipe out yon Irish rabble. 

And cleave those walls with cannon balls. 

As swiftly as you’re able!” 

The grim Dutch gunners eyed the towm, 

They jirimed their cannon fairly. 

And Ginkell laughed for the bursting shells 
They missed the bastions rarely. 

Tlien up and spake the brave Fitzgerald— 

Above the cannon crashes— 

“ The Dutch have blazed and cleft and razed 
Athlone’s old walls to ashes ; 

" And even now they do prepare 
With horse, and foot, and cannon. 

In take our town if they can win 
The bridge across the Shannon.” 

Then up and spake a sergeant brave : 

Who’ll make the Dutchmen wonder, 

And laugh in the teeth of bloody Death, 

And hack yon bridge asunder ? ” 

Stepped forth ele\'en goodly men— 

Gre\'beards. and youths, and yeomen ; 

A>o, c\on the wounded cried for leave 
To meet their foreign foenien ! 
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Out on the bridge the Irish rushed 
" For God and Ireland ! ” crying, 

And stood in a hell of seething shell. 

Stout axe and crowbar plying. 

But musketeers and grenadiers 

Full soon those braves did slaughter. 

And warm blood dripped, thro' beams half-ripped. 
And dyed the Shannon water. 

Twelve more brave hearts leaped forth, nor feared 
The muskets deadly humming, 

And a wall of Irish flesh and blood 
Barred well the Dutch on-coming. 

St. Ruth rode up, St. Ruth rode down. 

Upon the Connacht border. 

And Ginkell lined, for one mad charge. 

His cavaliers in order— 

Then spake ; and smoke-grimed soldiers sped, 

But lo ! with thunderous crashes 

That thrill all hearts the corpse-strewn bridge 
Into the torrent dashes ! 

And only two of that fearless band 
Of greybeards, youths, and yeomen. 

E'er lived to hear the ringing cheer 
That broke from friends and foemen. 

When Ginkell came before Athlone 
With horse, and foot, and cannon. 

Quoth he : ‘'I’ll breach yon mouldering walls. 

And then I'll cross the Shannon I ” 
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With cannon balls he breached the walls. 
But his gunners were not able 
To quell the dauntless spirit 
Of the Irish hero-rabble. 

And folk still sing the noble deed 
Throughout our sorrowed sireland, 
Christ send us more like the twenty-four 
Brave men who bled for Ireland. 


A BALLAD OF HEROES 

A.D. 1798 

Here’s to the men who. for Ireland's sake, 

Were banished across the sea, 

Prisoned, pitch-capped, flayed at the stake. 

Or hung on the gallows-tree ; 

And here's to the heroes who, pike in hand, 

Lay rotting on battle plain 
Because they had planned 
To make our Land 
A Nation once again. 

Tone's throat was split in Kilmainham Jail, 
Young Emmet cut up half hung ; 

How they hacked Fitzgerald to death’s a tale— 
For shame’s sake—better unsung ; 

bather Murphy was shot before Arklow 
\\’hile leading a hopeless fray, 

And treacherous foe 
Hung MacCrackcn, Munroe, 

And sent D\n'er to Botany Bay. 
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Here's to the men who inspired the war 
Soul-bittered by Ireland's tears ; 

MacNevin, Bond, Addis Emmet, Orr, 

Tandy, O'Connor, and Sheares ; 

When with England's legions they strove to cope. 
They were hounded do\vn like slaves. 

And if, like Hope, 

They escaped the rope 
Were branded as cowardly knaves. 

Here's to the nameless imnumbered dead 
Who battled for Ireland's weal. 

Ne'er fearful of whirlwind showers of lead 
Or glittering lines of steel ; 

And here's to the living whose hearts were wrung 
When they found themselves alone : 

Their women-folk strung, 

Or raped, or hung, 

Their babes on the dung-heap thro\vn. 

Then here’s to the pikemen and musketeers 
Who fought with such right good will, 

We've honoured their names for an hundred years. 
We boast of their bravery still ; 

And we're sprung from their sturdy seed, and we 
Will fight as they fought of yore— 

Aye, if needs be 
Till eternity— 

Till we free our Land once more. 
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A Ballad of Islandmagee, Co. Antrim 

A.D. 1798 

When, \vi’ rattlin' drum, the King’s sodjers come 
Boon the long white road tae Islandmagee, 

There was only three o' us in the house— 

My daughter ; Mary—his wife ; an’ me. 

My other twa sons had ta’cn their oul' guns 
An' fled tae MacCracken at Antrim toon; 

There was jist the three o’ us in the house 
That night, when the Yeos come marchin' doon. 

An’ my yoimgcst-bom, all Weedin' an' tom. 
Tethered tight tae a horse’s back they brought; 

He never got tcllin’, but weel we knowed— 

While makin' for Antrim he was caught. 

We heerd he grew pale when (in Cairick Jail) 

They sentenced him tae be hung, at dawn, 

Furnenst his own house in Islandmagee ; 

'Twas thoughts o' us made his cheeks grow wan. 

There was nae moon-light, so, all thro’ the night, 
Thc\’ builded the scaffold by torches’ glare ; 

We crouched thegither an’ listened the din 
O' hammers, an’ cried, or mouthed a prayer. 

An’ when at the wan gray light o’ the dawm 
Come the sickenin’ death-brattle 0’ the drum. 

We knelt doon an' offered his sowl tae God, 

For we knowed my wean's last hour had come. 

But ah. we were wrong ; for a cursin' throng 
O' the Yeomen come thunderin’ at the door, 

An’ dragged us outside ft)r tae watch him die. 
Sweet Christ ! I’ll see the sight ivermore ! 
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I'd hae gied my life so wud Mary—his \vife. 

Tae hear a fareweel word from his tongue ; 

But they gagged him, an’ so, wi'oot word tae us, 
An' unshrived by priest, my wean was hung. 

An’ all thro’ the wan bright’nin’ light o’ dawn. 

An’ up till the hot glarin’ noon o’ day, 

He swung at the end o’ the creakin’ rope ; 

Then they cut him doon an’ marched away. 

Then soon tae the gloom o’ our wee back room 
We carred him in—my daughter an’ me. 

An’ his wife cut the hemp rope from his neck. 

An' closed his glazed eyes, sobbin’ bitterly. 

But she was wi’ wean, an’ that night the pain 
O’ child-birth come on her; she shrieked an' cried ; 

An’ we waked my son, an’ we minded her, 

But, weel I 'twas God’s will—afore dawn she 
died. 

My daughter an’ me we buried the three— 

Father, mother, an' child, up among the whins. 

Prayed God tae keep hatred from our hearts. 

An’ axed Him tae pardon the Yeos their sins. 

• • ♦ ♦ • 

V/hen, wi’ rattlin’ drum, the King's sodjers come 
Doon the long white road tae Islandmagee, 

There was jisl the three o' us in the house — 

My daughter : Mary—his wife; an’ me. 

An' myyoungest'born, all bleedin’ an’ torn. 

Tethered tight tae a horse’s back they brought ; 

He never got iellin’, but weel we knowed — 

While makin' for Antrim he was caught. 
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A REBEL'S WIFE 


Kilroot, Co. Antrim, a.d. 1798 

I WAS roped, an’ gagged, an' cudnae speak, 

O my heart an’ sowl \vi' loathin' filled ! 

As my brither's ^\^fe—nae blush on her cheek 
Standin’ fumenst the bedroom door. 

Spoke tae the Captain o' the Yeos who'd killed 
Her husband, a while before. 

An’ worse ! her laughin' filled all the place. 

She spat on my brither’s stiffenin’ face ! 

An’ great God ! she lifted her curly head— 
Kissed the Yeoman's beardless lips, an’ said : 

“ I hated him. an' he hated me, 

I'm glad ye killed him, I’m glad he’s dead. 

An’ I thank ye well, my purty boy, 

An’ I'll tak' ye tae his bed wi’ me.” 

The soldier’s eyes flashed wi' an evil joy, 

An' leerin’, he wint tae the door, an’ said 
Tae tlie seargent waitin’ there—” March on ! 
Tae Carrick. I'll join ye there, at dawn.” 

Clirist in Heaven ! the ropes I tried tae burst I 
An’ her sowl tae tlic pits o’ hell I curst ! 

I ill, all o’ a siulilent, I heerd loud shrieks 
That paled tny struggle-reddened cheeks, 

I hen the room door opened—alone, she stood, 

A shcarin’ hook in her hand, all blood ! 

Warm blood, that I heerd drippin’ tae the floor ; 
For niie sound come, now, from beyont the door ! 



THE RETURN OF THE YOUNGEST-BORN 


Carrickfergus. Co. Antrim, a.d. 1798 


I 

I’ve watched for ye, since the sun \vint doon 
Tae rest ower the Knocka Hill, 

An' where hae ye been tae, my bonny boy ! 
An' came aught tae ye ill ? 


I've watched for ye, since the goolden 
Rose up ower the dark-gray sea. 

An' where hae ye been tae, my bonny 
An' has aught come wrang tae ye ? 


moon 
boy ! 


Ye shudnae hae left here, m'lone, 

Wi' your sister an sister’s cliile 
An’ they lyin’ dead, in the comer bed. 
An' me cryin’ all the while I 


II 

Ye shudnae hae worried, mither dear. 

Whin the sun sunk doon tae rest— 

I stood wi’ my foot on the Yeoman’s neck. 

My father's pike in his breast ! 

Ye shudnae hae worried, mither dear, 

Whin the moon rose ower the sea— 

I dug a grave an' buried him deep 
An’ I laughed wi' an evil glee I 

So he'll prowl at nights wi’ his Yeos nae more. 
Nor hae \vi' our women his will a spell— 

He sent iwo angels tae Heaven the day, 

An' I send one fiend tae Hell ! 
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A BALLAD OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD 

Ballynahinch, Co Down, a.d. 1798 

They brought him home tae me—coul' dead! 

Wrapped in a ragged shroudin’ sheet, 

That hardly hid his blood-smeared head. 

That didnae bide his danglin’ feet. 

I clinched my teeth an’ niver spoke, 

Nor naethin’ heard, nor naethin’ saw. 

But jist the dead Thing that the folk 
Put doon upon the truckle-straw. 

They gathered round the truckle-bed, 

An’ sthripped the sheet off, tenderly, 

An’, here an’ there, 'twas soakin' red— 

An ugly loathsome sight tae see. 

For long beside his corpse I stood, 

I mouthed nae moans, I dhropped nae tears, 
Jist watched the wee thin sthreams 0’ blood 
Ooze from his nose, an’ mouth, an’ ears ; 

An’ marked upon his strong brown throat 
The gallows-rope’s blue livid weal, 

His clanuny shirt, his ball tom coat. 

His tight clinched hands still held in steel. 

They said—“ They sthrangled him at first. 

An’ then whin he was jist half-dead. 

The Redcoats stood an’ laughed, an’ cursed. 

An' filled his body wi’ their lead.” 

I heard their talk, but niver spoke, 

Jist held my husband’s stiffened hands, 

As some man-neighbour filed an' broke 
From off his wTists the cold steel bands, 
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An' then I sthripped an’ washed him wliite, 

I combed an’ dhressed his curly hair, 

An' closed his eyes so glazed an' bright 
That gaped wi’ such a sickenin’ glare ; 

I bound his ball-tom breast \vi’ bands. 

An' wrapped him in a clean cool sheet, 

I twined his prayer-beads roond his hands. 

An' set a rushlight at liis feet. 

An' then, when all these things was done, 

I set me in a sugan chair. 

An' watched by him—but made nae moan, 

Nor dhropped nae tear, nor mouthed nae prayer. 

There's nae sowl kens the raison why 
I kept so still, dhry-eyed, an’ dumb. 

Although I longed tae schreech an' cry— 

’Twas ihuikin' o' the wean tae come! 

My husband’s dead two months ago— 

It seems a far far longer time— 

An’ quiet, dhry-eyed, still I go, 

For it’s gie near my childin'-prime. 

I pray the Lord Christ—night an' mom— 

My butchered husband’s wean may be 

A man-child, strong an' sturdy bom. 

An’ comely shaped, an’ fair tae see. 

An’ if He heeds the prayer I pray. 

If from my flesh there comes a man. 

I’ll feed an’ suck him well, each day. 

An’ rear him wantin' blame or ban. 
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An' from these breasts he’ll suckle well 
The hate my black broke heart does keep, 

A hate as fierce as flamey Hell, 

An’ deep as hell’s red pit is deep. 

An’ from he’s fit tae tak' his feet, 

I’ll bring from thon oul cupboard-draw’r 
An’ show him, iv’ry day, the sheet, 

The blood-smeared clothes his father wore. 

I'll tell him how his sire was killed. 

An' how—whin only jist half-dead— 

The Redcoats stood, an' laughed an’ filled 
His squirmin’ body wi’ their lead ; 

An’ how the kindly neighbours come, 

An’ brought him wi' them, in a sheet. 

An’ how I first saw—horror-dumb— 

His lollin’ head, his danglin’ feet ; 

An' liow wild-eyed, an’ numb I stood, 

An' made nae moans, an' dhropped nae tears, 
Jist watched the wee thin sthreams o’ blood 
Ooze from his nose, an' mouth, an' ears. 

An’ marked upon his strong browTi throat 
The gallows-rope’s blue livid weal. 

His clammy shirt, his ball-tom coat. 

His stiffened hands held tight in steel. 

So now ye ken the raison why 

I kept so still, dhry-eyed, an’ dumb, 

Although I longed tae rave an’ cr}', 

'liiiis ihinkin’ o’ the icetin iae come ! 
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THE FAMINE YEAR 

A.D. 1847 

O MEN o’ the fields ! your day’s drudge is o’er ; 
Sup your nettle-broth ; then, from the half-door, 
Watch the gray mist rise ower the barren glen. 

Till the night grows could, O weak-hearted men 1 

O men o’ the fields ! ye are thin an’ worn ; 

The rags on your backs are dirty an’ tom. 

Yet ye sit, in peace, till bleak night comes, then 
Lie on mould’rin’ straw ! Ye are cowards, O men ! 

Were I not givin’ suck frae this shrunken breast. 
Till the Earl was slain I wud niver rest ; 

I’d take his white bread an’ his rich red wine, 

Tae keep frae the worms this wee wean o’ mine. 

We've paid him tribute these many years ; 

It’s hoarded ; he laughs at your prayers an’ tears ! 
Our potatoes black, an' our goold all done, 

Yet his cursed heart is as hard as stone. 

When the momin’ dawns, weepin’ walk your land ; 
Mark the traces left by stark Famine’s hand. 

Then on, ower the roads leadin’ thro’ the glen. 

An' watch the evictions, weak-hearted men ! 

O men o' the fields ! ye are men nae more ; 

Tae stand thus an’ watch ower the creakin' door ; 
Each day naught tae ate but nettles, an’ then. 

At night, on the straw like dogs f Ye are cowards. 
O men ! 


IRELAND ; A SONG OF HOPE 

A.D. 1915 

Not in this day, O Ireland, shalt thou perish, 
What tliough red ruin spates all peoples do\sTi, 
For thou still bringest forth strong sons who cherish 
A fierce and sacred love for thy renowTi. 

Heed not if even the angels gasp astounded. 

If the blood-drunken earth, o’er-gorged of wars. 
Crunches the clay-based thrones kings deemed 
rock-founded. 

And vomits them unto the startled stars. 

For not on rock or brass is thy throne builded, 

Hut on proud passionate hearts in every clime ; 
And tlicy will bear thee, who hast royally filled it 
'fill Judgment bugles blare the doom of Time. 

Mother of warriors, heroes, saints and sages ! 

Ti\y day hath yet to dawm : thy martyrs' cries 
God \ct shall hoar and grant thee, thro’ the ages. 
The freedom thou hast craved for centuries. 

For God wots wt 11 since thou became enslaved— 
What though rhy clieeks are scarred with salten 
tears— 

1 hy faith in His White Word hath lived and braved 
The Oppressor's might for nigli a thousand years. 

ed e> es have seen invading focmen— 
Grim sons of grimmer sires King Dathi shamed— 
Make of thy land a death-pen where their yeomen 
Burned and pillaged, raped and racked, and 
maimed. 
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At tlieir command, tliy liomestcads have been 
shattered. 

Thy best-bom shipped across tlie seas as slaves. 
Or left to rot, with gaping eyes, blood-spattered. 
Or heaped like vermin into unmarked graves. 

And yet, O land beloved ! the years have found 
thee 

Sole Sovereign still, in hearts of noble birth ; 
Meetly. O land revered ! the years have crowned 
thee 

A type eternal of true mother's worth. 

For thee, men laboured in the sheltered haven, 

Laid the war-corach’s keel, and manned its side. 
And broke the standards of the Danish Ra^•en, 
And drove their corpse-strewn ships back o'er the 
tide. 

For thee, a thousand times, in 'venging rallies. 

Thy lion-hearted met, and fought and bled ; 

A thousand times thy hills, and woods, and valleys. 
Have shown the stars their grasses splashed with 
red. 

While warred thy sinew brood for death or honour ; 

For ne'er to victor foe were known to kneel, 
Niall, Brian. Malacljy, O'Connor, 

O'Donnell, Art Maemurrough, or Shane O'Neill. 

And age left age thy bitter wrong’s sad story. 

And hand to hand gave down the torch aflame : 
Tliine O'Sullivan Beare'sand Owen Roe's glory ; 
Red Hugh's and Sarsfield's. Tone's and Emmet’s 
fame. 
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Theirs to unloose the welded chains thou worest— 
The chains we yet shall riv'e and tear in twain ; 

Theirs, theirs, to struggle when the strife was sorest. 
And ours the fruit of all their searing pain. 

And theirs the bitterness when Hate’s dark surges 
Gathered and broke o’er thee, adown the years ; 

Ours, ours the joy when thy sweet form emerges 
From slavery’s Pale, cleansed in God’s own tears. 

In this our day thou shalt be freed, O Mother ! 

And leave the sundered chains behind the bars , 

And we will rear thy tlnone o’er every other. 

And aureole thy brows with gleaming stars. 

Thy golden womb shall still give forth new sages 
To teach the peoples, listening in meek awe. 

To love the rule of equal right, through ages. 

To guard and keep that nobler, justcr law. 

And thou shalt win the whole world’s adulation, 
And when thy stainless standard is unfurled, 

^ c \ and eldem glory every nation 
Willhymninthunderouspagans round the world; 

And we. with those long exiled from their sireland, 
\Vhere\'er they hold empery, shall not fail 

With welkin-echoing cheers to bid thee, Ireland, 
Mother of Mothers, Queen of Queens, all hail ! 
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AVE, HIBERNIA ! MORITURI TE 

SALUTANT! 

Easter Week, a.d. 1916 

O AGELESS Queen of queens whose cheeks 
Are furrowed ^vith an seon's tears. 

Whose lyric voice of Hope still speaks 
To soothe our passing's faintest fears : 

Our bones, in quicklime, soon shall rot 
For that thy griefs we ne’er forgot ; 

But rose, and strove to wrest from out 
The steel-sheathed hand the flaying thongs 
(With which thy blood was made to spout, 

Wlien thou daredst moan o’er thy black wrongs). 
And make the last dread sacrifice 
That thou might'st once again arise. 

And so, one last request, ere we 
Go forth to face the firing-squad. 

To sacrifice, for thine and thee. 

The lives once given us by God : 

(Our hearts beat high with joy to-day. 

Hear us, Mother of ours, we pray !) 

Forget, if we, in bygone days. 

For lust of power, or place, or gold. 

Were prone to leave the thorn-strewn ways 
They nobler trod in days of old ; 

Forgive, if we besmirched thy fame 
By pact of sloth or deed of shame ; 

Forget 1 Forgive I Remember naught 
But that we rose in wrath at length. 

And with thy foes red havoc wrought, 

And tested sore their boasted strength. 

And smote their veteran fighting hordes 
Armed with a strength that was the Lord's; 
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And, wlien our hands were red with blood 
And clotted to our sword-hilts, we, 

High spirits of thy latest brood, 

Gat joy of fighting, Queen, for thee ; 

And joyfully to our graves we go. 

Since High-God hath ordained it so ! 


EASTER WEEK 

A.D. 1916 

Oh, spring’s in Ireland again, John, 

An’ the long low Antrim hills 
Gleam out in a sheen 
O' the faintest green ; 

An’ the plash o’ the leapin’ rills 

I hear from dawn till dark, John, 

An' the songs o' the linnets too, 

But, shure, there’s somethin' wantin’ still, 
I want—jist you. 

An' Easter’s cornin’ again, John, 

But the primrosed meadow-dips 
Would seem more bright 
Coukl I see the light 
O' your eyes, an’ your laughin’ lips. 

The opal-gray o' our skies, John, 

Has turned tae a cobalt-blue, 

But what’s it matther tae me at all, 

Mv heart wants von ! 

Your brothers an’ sisters are weel, John, 
An’ so is your Da an’ me : 

An’ each night we pray 
That the good God may 
Look doon tae an’ strengthen ye. 
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An’ we all try not tae fret, John, 

As we moil each dreich day thro’ 

But, ah, you’ll niver know how much 

We all miss you. 

* 

An’ many’s the time a day, John, 

The tears blind me achin’ eyes : 

For though you were right 
For tae rise an’ fight 
For the Cause that niver dies, 

Though you're sprung o’ a stock that fought. John, 
A stock o' men good an’ true— 

Ach, shure you were only a wean ! an’ 

I long for you. 

An’ though you’re a full-grown man, John, 

(Or, leastways, you think you are !) 

I’d rather you lay 
On my breast, this day. 

Than see you crowned king or czar 
O' the whole o' God's blissed world, John, 

An’ I hope—if it be’s my due !— 

That I’ll git kissin’ you soon, for 
My heart wants you. 

Oh, gallant it was tae fight, John, 

Tae unfurl the Green on high. 

An’ 'twas brave tae show 
Ivery friend an' foe 
That you war'n't afeared tae die. 

An’ though for Ireland again, John, 

I would bid you dare an' do I 
(I'm foolish for cryin' this night !) but 
I want—jist you. 
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JOSEPH MARY PLUNKETT 

A.D. 1916 

He wandered where the lost host cowers 
In coldest Hell's abysmal crypts, 

He clomb the clouds to Heaven’s towers, 
And read the Warden’s record-scripts. 

He clashed the dazzling portals to 
Till Space seemed once again in pangs. 
So loudly Heav’n re-echoed thro’ 

With their resounding brazen clangs. 

He heard the Lord of Hosts converse 
\^’itll his grave-visaged ancients—yea, 
Of wonders no man dare rehearse 
Till dawn of General Judgment Day ! 

He spake to Prophets of Christ’s love, 

To eldcm martyrs of their scars. 

And questioned veteran angels of 
The primal Luciferian wars. 

lie romped about the aerial ways, 

And wearied, slept 'neath angels' wings 
Or listened, in child-like amaze. 

And heard the glad song Mary sings. 

He prattled to young angels ; shy- 
Ly kissed the little baby ones ; 

With grax'e archangels paced the sky, 

.\nd waved their golden gonfalons ; 

Gazed, unafraid, in Gabriel’s eyes, 

Kisst Michael’s broadsword reverently, 
.\nd smiled at Azrael's surprise 
That he had died his land to free. 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER 


A.D. 1917 

When the dawn of freedom breaks— 
The dawn our noblest prayed for, 
Ached for, wept for, thro' stark years 
Of flame and steel and woe : 

Beg of God, crave of God, 
Volunteers ! Volunteers ! 

That we with eyes as calm as his, 
May see the East aglow. 

“ Drum-taps, Drum-taps.” 

Ireland's strength returns ; 

The bright Faith, the Wliite Faith, 
Within her bosom bums. 

When the dawn of freedom breaks. 
And conqueror and conquered 
Sleep that long, last, peaceful sleep 
No thought of vengance mars : 

Beg of God, crave of God, 
Volunteers 1 Volunteers ! 

That ye, with hearts as pure as his. 
May lie beneath the stars. 

“ Drum-taps. Drum-taps.” 

Learn, from him, to fear 
Nothing but to keep what 
Craven cowards hold dear. 

When the dawn of freedom breaks. 
And when the Master's trumpets 
Shrill their last dread summons 
To the hearts beneath the sod : 

Beg of God, crave of God, 
Volunteers ! Volunteers ! 

That ye, with souls as white as his, 
May rise to face your God. 
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" Drum-taps. Drum-taps.” 

See ! The East’s aglow ! 
'Tis a Victory fanfare 
That the bugles blow 1 


THE BALLAD OF MICHAEL COLLINS 

A.D. 1920 

Shane O'Neill was a warrior bold, 

As learned clerks do tell, 

He fought the English long ago— 

And fought them wondrous well: 

He drove the Palesmen from his lands, 

The Scots cleft to the bone. 

Subdued the fierce O’Donnell cliiefs. 

And Ulster ruled alone. 

But bloods’ Sidney made a pact 
With Scots MacDonnel's clan. 

With midnight steel to slay The O’Neill 
Who feared nor God nor man. 

And when the ghastly deed was done— 

To \-auni his soldiery’s powers— 

With trumpet-brayings, long and loud, 

False Sidne\’ and his mongrel crowd. 

Did spike tiie head of Shane the Proud, 

On Dublin Castle’s towers. 

But, hearken, O my countrymen ; 

Because full-fouHv slain— 

Not openlio as chief should be 
While wielding reddened skean— 

Shane could not rest, in the Islands Blest ; 

So he came to earth again. 
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And from that hour each time men hear 
The bugles of Ireland blow. 

And war-pipes call each aimed host 
Thro’ bog and brake, from crest to coast. 
It is the vengeance-seeking ghost 
Of murdered Shane who leads the van 
Of every fierce-eyed battle-clan 
To smite his centuried foe. 

Yea, 'tis Shane’s vengeance-seeking ghost 
That roams all Ireland thro’. 

That will not rest, in the Islands Blest, 
While soldiers' work’s to do. 

For Shane O'Neill was a fighting man 
And loved a fighting breed ; 

And, oft-times, since they laid him low 
He'th risen to meet his country’s foe. 

And serve her in her need. 

« • • • • 

The poets, wlio give fame to deeds 
The valiant-hearted do. 

Have told how Mcathian Seagrave died 
I' the steeled hands of Red Hugh ; 

And how this valiant lion-heart 
With lightning sweeping sword. 

Hurled back the broken Saxon ranks 
Across the Yellow Ford, 

And smote home for his sireland 
And the glory of the Lord. 

But, hear this truth, my countrymen. 
And con its lesson well : 

Learn from my lips what, heretofore, 

No poet dared to tell : 
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The hand that wielded brav'e Red Hugh’s 
And Eoghan’s life-ripping skean 
Was not the hand of Hugh or Eoghan 
But the hand of murdered Shane. 


So too, ado\vn the centuries 
When War’s wild slogans peal, 
And English host meets Irish host. 
And clashes steel on steel; 

The leader of the Irish host. 
Who’er he be, is but the ghost 
Of butchered Shane O’Neill. 


His hand struck hard with Ror>' Oge’s, 
His brain won Benhurb's field. 

He routed feared Munroe's array. 

And slew who would not >ield. 


He hacked the bridge down at Athlonc, 
His, his, the well-thought plan 
To burst Dutcli William's guns ; 'twas he 
Who whispered low and eerily : 

■' O ' Sarsftcld ' is the word, my men. 

And Sarsficld is the man.” 


He fought with tlie United Men, 

At Emmet’s side he stood : 

An hundred times this man hath died 
Drenched in liis owti red blood— 

But he will not rest, he cannot rest, 
With Clirist in the Islands of the Blest, 
Till he wins us nationhood. 
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And so, he's still with us to-day, 

(Pray God he'll ever be !) 

To break and slay, to lash and smite, 

'Gainst England's wrong, for Ireland's right 
Till't please High-God our foes to blight 
And set our country free. 

Thank God he's still with us to-day. 

Still fights for Ireland’s fame. 

But is now not known as Hugh or Eoghan, 
Sarsfield, Emmet, Hope, or Tone— 

Mike Collins is his name. 


THE COMING OF THE AUXILIARIES 

A.D. 1921 

Now vengefully sweep the hosts of hate ; 

Our fair land flames with ruin-fires, 

We bleed, as bled in 'Ninety-Eight, 

Our braver and our nobler sires. 

And lo, we hear the faint of heart. 

The small of brain, the loud of tongue, 
Who'd barter honour in the mart. 

Cry out that Ireland’s knell is rung. 

Lord, put these factious lips to shame ! 

Lord, still these tongues that foully lie 1 
We will not abdicate our claim 
To nationhood until we die I 

We will not cease this centuried fight. 

But tell our cowards how Machabee 
And Jude prayed that Thy curse would smite 
Who dared forget Thou mad'st them free. 
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We take this scourging for past years 
Of fevered greed and slothful vice, 
And pay Thee with our blood and tears 
Thy bitter and Thy bloody price ; 

And cry to Thee : If blood will give 
Our unborn ease of slavery's woe. 

And fit them as free men to live— 

Then, Maker! let more red blood flow! 


A PRAYER AGAINST HYPOCRISY 

A.D. 1921 

Lord God of Hosts ! We do not crave 
For light in this our darkest hour ; 

Or that Thou'lt shield us from the grave 
When Tyranny’s red legions lower 
To break this land wherein the Faith 
Survives 'spite ruin, hate, and death. 

We do not, piteously, cry 
That Thou wilt turn on us Thine Eyes, 

And end the long-drawn agony 
Of iron years of sacrifice. 

Or save us from the traitor’s word. 

The prison’s cell, the rack or sword, 

Nor beg Thee, of Thy pity's sake, 

For vision of the ultimate things, 

\^^le^eof the fashioning shall make 
Us free, and great, and like to kings ; 

Or knowledge of the hidden end 

To'ards which, sore bled of strength, we wend. 
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We do not raise our hands and pray 
The veil be lifted from our eyes. 

The sudden dawn of freedom's day. 

The ease of centuried tyrannies. 

Nor even for perceptions swift. 

That we the right from wrong may sift. 

We do not beg for rest, or sleep. 

High hopes, or courage, or (when Doom's 

Loud bells boom o’er a vaster deep 

Than this star's deeps) that from the glooms 
Thou'lt guide the nation ; nor that we 
May keep our eldem faith in Thee. 

This, Lord, this only, do we ask : 

That Thou Thy faith in us shall keep. 

For, now that we have ripped the mask 
From our oppressor's face—he'll weep. 

And strive to blind, yea, ev’n Thine Eyes, 
Lord God, with his hypocrisies ! 
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ULSTER BALLADS 


THE MARRIAGE O' THE PRIEST’S 

HOUSEKEEPER 

OuLD Father John O'Houghilin 
Wus sixty—if a day, 

An’ betther man nor Father John 
Whs niver made o' clay. 

As spick an’ span himself as his 
Trim, gravelled chapel-grounds. 

He loved tae read his Horace, 

An' he loved tae ride tae hounds. 

A sarvint-woman tended tae 
Himself an' curates tliree, 

A cross-grained body, sharp o' tongue. 

But prim as prim cud be. 

Jane Reilly wiis the crathur's name. 

Her age wus near three score. 

An’ she'd been keepin' house for liim 
For thirty years an' more ; 

When, suddenly, one mom, she made 
His Reverence sorely grieve. 

For she announced that, in one month. 

His sarvice she wud leave. 

A polis-sarjint (it transpired) 

Wi’ house well built o’ stone, 

A pension, an’ a wheen o' pounds. 

Had won her for his own. 

An’ when the priest was tould all this. 

He sighed, an' said : " Well, well ! 

What ony woman —ony age— 

Will do nae man can tell 1 " 
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An' then, the more he thought o’ it 
The less he understood 

Why an ould maid, nearly sixty, 

Shud desart her maidenhood. 

A week went by. He called her in, 

An’ says : “ Now, tell me, Jane, • 

What notion’s this ye’ve tuk at all ? 

This mystery explain.” 

Says she : ” What mystery, Father dear ? ” 

” Your actions, Jane,” says he, 

” Why you shud marry—at your age— 

Is what is puzzlin’ me ? ” 

But, when she spoke, the priest's loud laughs 
Near riz the churchyard's dead ; 

For, twirlin’ wi’ her apron’s hem. 

These wur the words she said : 

” I’m marryin’ this pensioner. 

Although I'm near three score. 

An’ marryin’ now —because—I—I 
Wus niver a.xed before ! ” 


THE SAY-FARIN' MAN » 

Och, there wus an ould woman that lived in Straban', 
An' she hadnae a tooth in her head but jist wa7t. 

Her parrilch she supped ui' a longyewen spoon, 

An' she wus the lassie cud sup it up soon. 

Ri-tooril, ridooril, ri-tooril, ri-tay, 

Oh, sailors sail aisy when they sail away. 

‘ The first quatrain of this ballad is portion of an old 
County Derry folk rhyme. 
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THE say-farin' MAN 

Now, this weazened ould crathur lived all by herself, 
For when she wus young she wus left on the shelf. 

By a dark-a-vised, side-whiskered, say-farin’ man, 

Wi’ a sootherin’ tongue, by the name o’ McCann. 
Ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tay. 

Oh, sailors sail aisy an’ sail far away. 

They wur lovers, folk say, in Eighteen-fifty-three, 

An' as fine a young couple as ony cud see. 

But, achone, this bould rover he ups an' away 
Ower the bright boundin’ billows till West Africay. 
Ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tay. 

Oh, sailors sail aisy when they sail away. 

An’ he vowed he’d return in a year—less or more. 

But the years passed since then come till nearly twa score. 
An’ from that day till this, that bould buck (There’s 
may han’!) 

Niver wance has set fut in the town o’ Straban’. 
Ri-tooril, ri-tooril. ri-tooril, ri-tay. 

Oh, sailors sail aisy an' sail far away. 

Shure, it’s divil a hair do them sailor-men care ! 

Ony bonny girl’s heart on their sleeve they will wear! 
They’d make love tae the angels that dwell high above— 
An', in troth, they’re the bhoys that kens how tae make 
love ! 

Ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tay. 

Oh, sailors sail aisy when they sail away. 

So, all ye young virgins, tak’ warnin’ frae me : 

Keep far frae them sailors that sail on the sea. 

Or they’ll lave ye tae count the sad years wan by wan, 
Like they left the poor crathur that lives in Straban. 
Ri-tooril, ri-tooril, ri-tooril. ri-tay. 

Oh, sailors sail aisy an’ sail far away. 
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THE THREE STAGES 


When Lizzie Grahame wus near eighteen, 

She had the quare proud air ; 

An' all the bhoys wud follow her 
Thro' Ballymena Fair, 

(TAey wud!) 

Thro’ Ballymena Fair. 

But if a lad dar'd smile, she'd toss 
Her head so brown an’ frizzy, 

An' tilt her nose, an' ax out loud, 

Behint hes back, '* Who is he ? " 

When Lizzie Grahame'd turned twinty-eight, 
She'd got a titterin’ air ; 

An' only some looked afther her 
At Ball)Tnena Fair, 

{Jist some!) 

At Ballymena Fair. 

An’ when an odd wan spoke she’d stan’, 
Cologuin' long, wud Lizzie; 

An’, thinkin' only o’ a match. 

She’d ax some friend : “ What is he ? *' 

Now, Lizzie Grahame’s near thirty-eight. 

An' has a could peeked air; 

An' divil a body bothers her 
In Ballymena Fair, 

{Not wan !) 

In Ballymena Fair. 

But, last week, when some strange sowl smiled. 
Surprise near knocked her dizzy. 

But soon she had the whole Fair up 
Wi’ yellin’ out: “ Where is he ? " 
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THE WIFE MY BROTHER GOTi 


My Grandaa was a quare ould sowl: 

He'd say : “ Now, Willie, tarry ; 

Lave girls alone till I am dead. 

It’s then that ye can marry.” 

I took his biddin’ and he said 
He'd lave me all his money ; 

The neighbours laughed : near split their sides ; 
But I seen naethin’ funny. 

He died ; then people laughed the more, 

For these were all his riches : 

A wooden leg, a feather-bed. 

An* a pair o’ leather britches. 

A wee cracked pot wi’out a lug, 

A jug wi’out a han'le, 

A ’baccy box wi’out a lid. 

An’ half a fardin-can’le. 

An’ when I axed Peg Quinn tae wed, 

Says she : " Troth, no ; I'll tarry ; 

You've only what your Grandaa left ; 

You’re nae a man tae marry I ” 

An' man alive ! 'fore long she wed 
Wi’ my ain brither, Danny, 

” He's got a brave wee farm,” says she, 

" He’U dae as well as ony 1 " 

Dan dhrops in, for a crack, odd nights, 

I laugh till I'm in stitches ; 

For he grunts an' growls : ” I wisht tae God 
I’d only had your riches 1 ” 

' The last two lines of the third and the whole of the 
fourth quatrain are revised versions of an old Ulster folk 
rhyme. 
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THE WAY HE SMILES AT ME 

There’s ne’er a time I cross the dure, 

At sweet o’ day or screich o’ dawn, 

But, somehow, somewhere, I will met 
Wi’ thon big darlin’ shy boy—Shaun; 
An’ whiles, he'll nod ; an', whiles, he'll spake 
Half-sthammerin' an’ timidly, 

But, och ! it’s not for all he says— 

It's jist the way he smiles at me. 

An’ when my Ma sends me tae bring 
Her goods frae Biddy Hurley’s shap, 
There’s, whiles, I’ll meet him walkin’ home. 
Or drivin’ by me in his trap ; 

It’s then he’ll stop an’ ax me if 
I’d like a lift tae Aughalee, 

But, och! it’s not the drive I like— 

It’s jist the way he smiles at me. 

He knows the days my Da’s away 
Tae Lurgan ; an’ he knows right well 
The evenin's that my Ma slips down 
Tae ceilidh wi’ Aunt Isabd ; 

He knows when I go errands tae town. 

Or when I go my friends tae see. 

He knows a lot 1—but does nae know 
It's jist the way he smiles at me. 

But I know more nor him: I know 
He’ll pluck up courage, some fine day. 

An’ ax my Da, an’ spake tae me, 

An’ I know, rightly, what he’ll say ; 

He’ll say (the Lord knows what he’ll say 
When I creep tae him lovingly 1) 

But what's it matther what he’ll say— 

It’s jist the way he'll smile at me. 
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A BALLYMENA MAN'S PRAYER FOR A 

WIFE 


OcH-AN-NEE ! sweet Virgin-Mother, 
Night an’ mom I've prayed tae you. 

For tae help me out in pickin’ on 
A dacent girl an’ true. 

First, you sent me Maureen Rooney, 
But, wi’ her, nae lad wud wed. 

For her hair (an’ temper's) curly. 

An’ they both are tarr’ble red ! 

Then you sent me Norah Brady, 

Shure, she hides inside her shawl: 

She's that proud, an' coul', an' distant, 
Wudnae look at lads at all 1 

Nixt, you sent Rosanna Kelly, 

She's a widow—near twa score ! 

An' she deeved my head wi’ praises 
O’ the man she had afore ! 

Kate O’Neill's too shy and simple ; 
Teeshie Quinn's a lazy flirt; 

If she iver gits a man, she'll 
Nae be fit tae mend his shirt 1 

Bridgeen Doyle (God bliss us !) stutters , 
Eileen Burke’s too well-to-do ; 

I'll be nae rich woman's cotther 1 
“ Marry money—shure tae rue ! ” 

Ivery girl I’ve named is saunccy, 

(God grant them their len'th o' days.) 

Maybe, I'm far far too peekie I 
Maybe, far too hard tae plaze. 
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BALLYMENA MAN’S PRAYER FOR A WIFE 


But I caimae tak' tae ony 
O' the girls you’ve put my way. 

Yet there’s wan whose love I've longed for 
Till she has my head asthray. 

It's not Eileen, Kate, Rosanna, 

Maureen, Teeshie, or Bridgeen, 

But the rarest fairest jewel 
My twa eyes hae iver seen. 

Her, alone, 'tis I can picthure 
In my kitchen shinin' delph 

An' her name I neednae whisper 
For you know her well yourself. 

Then, och, Virgin-Mother, listen 
Tae this lover’s-prayer I raise : 

If herself you’d help me pick, I 
Mighinae be so hard tae piaze I 
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THE WISE BEGGAR-MAN 


As I tramped along Trooper's Lane, this mom, 

I met an oul’ man, all tattered an’ tom. 

Says I: " Ye seem happy.” Says he : ” That’s 
true : 

Jist as happy as thon wee birds in the blue.” 

Then he sang—“ Laddy, whack-fol-the-dol-lan, 
I’m content, although I'm a beggar-man.” 

” An' what makes ye happy ? ” I axed him then. 
*' 'Cause my da was one o' the wisest men.” 

” An' what was the lamin’ your da gied ye ? 

“ That naebody wise iver weds,” says he. 

” O laddy-daddy, whack-fol-the-dol-lan, 

I'm content, although I’m a beggar-man.” 

Says I: "Men should wed young—that's my 
beUef.” 

” Aye, an' sup Sorra wi’ the spoon o’ Grief! ” 

Says I : “I was wed early in my youth. 

An', since hae lived happy ; troth ! that's the 
truth.” 

Still he sang—” Laddy. whack-fol-the-dol-lan. 
I’m content, although I'm a beggar-man.” 

” Weel, maybe 1 ” says he ; ” but look what ye’ve 
missed ! 

Jist think o’ the quare wheen^ o’ girls I’ve kissed ! 
An’ still, there's none dare ordher me about. 

Or spake wi’ her lip turned the wrong side out. * 

” O laddy-daddy, whack-fol-the-dol-lan. 

I'm content, although I'm a beggar-man.” 

* quare whcen = great number. 

• To speak with the lip turned wrong side out — to 
speak domineeringly. 
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THE WISE BEGGAR MAN 

** Oh, nae whingin' wean, nor nae gimin' wife 
Will I hae : I mane tae enjoy my life. 

Sowl! ’twas great lamin’ my daddy gied me : 
‘ Sure, naebody wise iver weds,' quoth he. 

O laddy-daddy, whack-fol-the-dol-lan, 

I’m content, although I'm a beggar-man." 


SHAUN O'NEILL 1 

One evenin', as I walked thro’ thon leafy glen, 

I met Shaun O'Neill, lonely wandherin’, 

Says I: " Ye've the gran’ aisy times, ye young 
men. 

On what is it that ye are ponderin’ ? " 

Says I, 

" On what is it that ye are ponderin’ ? " 


His big blue eyes sought mine, an’ then sought the 
ground. 

An’ stutterin’, an' stammerin’, an’ blinkin'. 

Says he: “ I've been here, this last hour, w^kin’ 
round. 

An’ 'twas on your sweet self I was thinkin'," 
Says he, 

" ’Twas on your sweet self I was thinkin’.’’ 


‘ The fourth quatrain of this song is a fragment of a 
very old Ulster folk-song. The Scottish poet, Bums, 
has worked these lines into his song, ” Lasi May a braw 
PVoocr/' They are not original lines of Burns because 
the author’s great-grandmother, who was bom in 1790, 
remembered her grandmother singin’ them 
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SHAUN O'NEILL 

Says I : “ Ye ha’e nae right tae think aboot me/’ 
(Tho’ my heart it was jumpin' an' leapin' 1) 

Says he : “ I can't help it. I’m thinkin’ o' ve 
Night an' day, whether wakin' or sleepin'," 
Says he, 

" Shure. I dhrame o’ ye. wakin' or sleepin', 

Ive been watchin' tae see ye come doon thro’ the glen, 

Tae tell ye for your love I’m lyin' _” 

Says I: " Och, there’s naethin’ I hate like the men ” 
{May the Lord forgi’e me for lyin’ /) 

Says I, 

" May the Lord forgi’e me for lyin' ! ” 

'lae more I can ; 

Tho rny heart’ll be broken wi' sorra—” 

' u ^ men, but I love one young man. 

An , shure, maybe I'll meet him the morra," 

I called, 

" Shaun, dear, will ye meet me, the morra ?” 


THE TWA SISTERS 

When Jamie used come tae our house courtin’ me 
There was whiles that I thought him a blether, 
ror he d ne'er come a walk, 
tae Da he wud talk 

O the cattle, an' crops, an' the weather. 

An’ wan night, says I: "Ye ne’er think aboot me, 
Sit none o your crack, or your sportin’ " 

(An I gied him a look !), 

“ Folk wud swear on the Book 
iwas my fether himsel' ye come courtin’! ” 
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THE TWA SISTERS 


I tholed a while more afther that for tae see 
If his treatment o’ me wud be mendin’, 

But he stuck in the house 
An’, as qu’et as a mouse, 

I’d tae listen tae talk wi’oot endin'. 


It got beyont tholin’ at last, an' says I: 
“ Why etamally talk o' the weather ? ” 
Then says he : " Woman, dear. 

Ye hae nae sense, I fear, 

Shure, I be tae keep-in wi’ your fether ! '* 


An’, tae make matthers worse, there wus my 
sisther, Nell, 

Who had young Rabbie Grahame for a lover, 
An', from milkin’ wus done. 

They ^vur oot on the run 
A-ramblin’ the country-side over. 


I pointed this out tae my Jamie, says I: 
" Nellie’s bhoy is the sort I am wantin’.” 
But says he, w' a smile: 

" Jist you wait a wee while ; 

Let thon foolish pair go galavantin’; 


” I know that it’s hard, whiles, tae sit in the house, 
An’ I know ye oft think I’m a blether. 

But forgit aboot walks, 

Thole your Da's an’ my talks 
O’ the cattle, an’ crops, an' the weather ; 
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THE TWA SISTERS 


For your Da’s got a brave wheen o’ acres o’ land 
An a good lock o' goolden pounds hidden • 
Niver mind Rab an’ Nell : 

Think o' me an' yourseV, 

You’ll loss naethin’ for takin' my biddin’ ! " 


it wwnae so long tiU my poor fether died. 
Ay. An' when he had gone his last journey. 
Gathered round in the gloom 
O our darkened front-room 
We sut waitin’ John NeUl, the attorney. 


ould skinny crathur he is ! He fussed in 
(An I thought he looked haggled an’ harried). 
Give his tall caster-hat 
^ Till my Da's brother, Pat, 

An un-snicked the black bag that he carried. 


Then wiped his goold specks, an’ then blew his 
peaked nose 

That loud that it tould his bad breedin’ • 

But we grew quare 'n’ still. 

As he spread oot Da’s will, 

Cleared his throat, an’ then started the readin'— 


"The upshot o’ it all 
e:ot Da’s wealth—ivery fardin' I 
Inere was naethin' left me 

house—ay, it’s wee !— 
wi a bare scrab o' land for a garden. 
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THE TWA SISTERS 


An’ why did Da lave all his money tae Nell 
An’ my Jamie an’ me lave a-wantin' ? 

Jist because my Da said— 

In the will that was read— 

Nell cud do naught but go galavantin’, 


An’ that Jamie an' me \vnr a sensible pair, 
Iver busy as bees afther honey, 

That we niver wud shirk 
Our fair share o’ hard work 
An’ that, therefore, ue didnae need money. 


An’ that’s all I got for my siltin’ at home. 
Weemin's wrong takin' ony man’s biddin'. 
If I’d rambled an' run 
I’d ’a’ had far more fun. 

An’ my wheek o’ the goold Da had hidden. 


When Jamie used come tae our house courtin’ me, 
I got nayther his crack or his sportin’, 

(Oft I'd gie him a look !) 

Ye’d hae sworn on the Book 
'Twas my fether, not me, he’d come courtin'. 


For there they wud sit by the hour, an' they’d talk 
O’ the cattle, an’ crops, an’ the weather ; 

It was right what I toul’ 

My poor Jamie ; the sowl 
Was jist naethin’ at all but a blether. 
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WHAT A TYRONE MAN SAID ABOUT 

BELFAST GIRLS 

A washin’ hung out ; a smooth-made bed ; 

A well-amed griddle o' soda-bread ; 

An ashy hearth-stone left scoured an’ white ; 
Wee, square-cut winday-panes polished bright ; 

A churnin' finished ; a flure clane brushed ; 

A crabbit wean tae a deep sleep hushed ; 

The crockery shinin’ ; the table set ; 

The kettle singin’ for tay till wet— 

These things all gladden a good-wife’s eye. 

An’ they gladden the heart o’ our Lord on High. 


The colour o' loam a plough-share's riven ; 

A tight-piled hay pike ; a nail well driven ; 

A field well-furrowed ; roof-thatch left clane 
O’ weeds that flourish in sun or rain ; 

Cattle fresh bedded ; dry turves well stacked ; 

A bam-dure mended that sthorms had wrecked ; 
The hearth-flames glintin’ thro’ curtains white 
Tae guide him home in the wanin' light— 

These things all gladden a good man’s eye. 
An’ they gladden the Heart o' our Lord on High. 


But the emigrant ship that bears away 
The best o' our breed frae day till day ; 

The grim, stark silence o' untillcd fields ; 

The city slum that but foulness yields ; 

The want o' work ; the usurer’s greed ; 

The deep black hatred o' creed for creed ; 
Vain civic pride ; smug Religion's cant ; 

Wee childher stiff’nin' frae could an’ want — 
These things all gladden the Divil’s eye. 
An' sicken the Heart o' the Lord on High. 
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WHAT A TYRONE MAN SAID ABOUT BELFAST GIRLS 


But worse nor all these things seems tae me 
The practice o’ mimickin* lechery: 

It's God's trewth ! Fashion can now entice 
Unsullied Virtue tae ape at Vice: 

Troth, you cannae tell, in a Belfast sthreet, 

When a dacent woman you chance tae meet: 

For, pure, sweet girls, wi’oot blot or blame 
Are painted like wantons, an’ dhressed the same— 
An' this is what plazes the Divil's eye, 

An* scundhers the Heart o' the Lord on High. 


A DERRY MAN’S THOUGHTS ON HEAVEN 

I MIND, when I was a slip o' a wean, 

A'waddlin' tae school, in the sun an* rain 
(An* mitchin*, odd while, 'gainst the maister's 
rules, 

Tae poke inundher big puttick-stools 
In hopes o' nabbin’ some leprechaim 
That hadnae wakened when cocks had crawn) 

I used tae think wheens o* quare quare things 
O' birds, an' bogies, an' fairy kings ; 

An' I used tae think 'twTid be grand tae die, 

An' git wheeked up thro’ the windy sky. 

Away tae High Heaven where I wud find 
Ivery inch o' the Place \vi' angels lined. 

An' I used tae think 'twud be great, all day, 

Tae sit on a goolden throne an* play 
The grandest music ye iver heard. 

Out-doin' the songs o' earth's blithest bird ; 

Or, when I got tired o' strummin' tunes, 

Tae play at leap-frog ower suns an' moons 
Wi’ saints an' angels, or games o' tig— 

If I found that they wumae all far too big. 
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A DERRY man’s THOUGHTS ON HEAVEN 


But thirty odd years, \vi’ their flaws an' flecks. 
Makes me picture Heaven thro’ different specs : 
An’ I now (right or \NTong !) dinnae care a bat. 

But I cannae think o' a Heaven like that ! 

Shure, no dacent God wud trate mortals thus 
Or let them become so ridiculous. 

No. I cannae believe that the Lord o' all 
Who shivered for us in an ox's stall— 

The Maker who made earth, an' sea, an’ sky. 

Suns, an’ moons, an’ stars, for tae guide us by— 
Wud tift us all up in white robes or shrouds 
Tae dangle our legs ower big fleecy clouds, 

Or hae neathin’ betther for us tae do 
Than tae sit, thro’ eternity, row on row, 
A-bawlin' oot hymns jist like earthly choirs 
While thumpin' our harps, an' our lutes, an’ lyres. 
No. I cannae think that ; an' the man who can 
Is—Well, troth, he isnae much o' a man ; 

For be he Fapish, or Jew. or Prod, 

Shure, its dang the ha'p'orth he kens o' God ! 

WHiat’s that you're axin ? What is it I 
Think we’ll hac tae do thro' eternity ? 

Shure, it's not for the likes o’ me tae think ! 

I work, an’ I sleep, an’ I ate. an’ I dhrink, 

An' I pray—at momin' an’ day-fall dim— 

No, not that I'll keep my faith in Him, 

But I ax, ivery time that I bend my knee, 

That He'll not loss all His faith in me ! 

An' I lave things at that ; an' I go my way, 

An’ gi'c my head p'ace, frae day tae day ; 

An' I niver bother where Heaven is. 

Or what ony man that scrapes in there diz ; 

For, for all dacent crathurs, I do believe 
That God'll ha'e somethin’ good—up His sleeve ! 
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BALLADS OF DEATH 


HERSELF COME BACK 

All the folk in our hoose 
Shure they think I'm quare 
For sittin' at nights 
In my ould armchair; 

An’ niver goin' oot. 

At the set o’ sun, 

For a breath o’ air 
When the work’s all done. 

But, ah ! if they knowed 
Jist why I stay in. 

They’d all o' them think it 
A mortyil sin, 

For tae deeve my head 
Wi’ their addle-talk. 

An’ quit their coaxin’ 

Me oot a walk. 

But how cud they know 
When I’ve niver tool’ 

The raison o’ it 
Tae a single sowl ? 

Thank God. They're gone oot. 

Now, beside the fire. 

I'll can see an’ spake 
Till my Heart’s Desire. 


When she comes I’ll loosen 
Her hair’s black bands. 
I'll whisper her name. 

An’ I houl’ her hands, 
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HERSELF COME BACK 

An' I'll kiss her eyes— 

Yes o’ mild blue-grey— 

As I did, while she died, 

That May Saturday. 

An' she'll lie a wee while 
On my heart again : 

An’ I’ll know white peace, 

An' I’ll know red pain ; 

An’ the loneliness 
That I bear all day, 

As she smoothes my hair. 

Will all pass away. 

Wheest ! Wheest ! There's her slej) ! 
Wheest ! She's cornin’ in. 

She can come wi'oot 
Tirlin’ the latch’s pin. 

Oh, come in, my wife. 

Oh, come in, my own, 

I'm waitin’ in here. 

In the gloom, m'lone. 
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THE LATE READER 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

What's then ? A cricket’s cry I 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

Somebody’s goin' tae die ! 

O the wild wind's ragin’ 

Ower the heathery hill; 

Iv’rybody’s in bed but me. 

The house is calm an’ still. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

I hear a cricket sing. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

I wish't I cud see the Thing 1 

Long dead is my father. 

My brothers are ower the sea ; 

Naebody’s in the house the night 
But mother, an’ Kate, an' me. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

Kate’s young—not married long 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

My mother's hale an’ strong ; 

Then who does it cry for 
Wi’ such an evil glee ? 

Holy Mary, Mother o’ God ! 

O can it be for me ? 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

“ Come up, Dan, tae your bed," 

Chirp, chirp, chirp — 

" Them books'll turn your head.’ 

Dan doesnae answer— 

She sleeps, calls him nae more ; 

But at the white o’ dawn they find 
Him, huddled on the floor ! 
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SHAUN HARTY 


Spreadin’ his red wings an' his black 
Aloud the cockerel crew ; 

Shaun Harty's door was barred, but shrill 
The night wind whistled thro*. 

'Twas All Souls night, an’ twelve o'clock. 
Long since his beads he'd said. 

Without, the storm-swept trees did sough, 
A dog cried for the Dead ! 

Shaun stirred ; then sat up, listeningly ; 
When died the night-wind's roar. 

He heard his dead wife softly tap 
Upon the kitchen door : 

“ Shaun Harty, will ye let me in. 

This blissed Hallows-tidc, 

For love o' her who suckled Christ, 

Or love o' Christ's red Side ? ” 

“ My love, I cannae let ye in— 

For wi’ the Dead ye bide ; 

But wait, an' I'll come oot tac ye 
Whativer woe betide ! " 

Shaim crossed hesself, then left the room 
He niver saw again. 

Nor turned him when his wee wean stirred 
An* cried as though in pain. 


Nixt mom, twa early market-men 
Shaun's open door did spy. 

An’ stopped their steps when that they Ijcard 
A wean's low wailin' cry. 
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SHAUN HARTY 


** Wheest, wheest/’ the kindly neighbours said. 
An* soothed the wee thing's cries. 

Thank God ye cannae see the look 
Glazed in your father's eyes ! " 


THE GHOST 

A HALF-CLAD peasant lashed his horse 
Inundher the hazel boughs. 

An’ dashed ower the gravelled clearin' 

Afore the ould priest’s house. 

" Rise, Father John, an' follow me. 

Although the night is wild, 

My Mary moans her life away 
Ower her wee, still-bom child." 

An' Father John O’Donnell heard 
That cry o’ agony. 

An' rose from the hearth, an* crossed himself. 
An’ closed his Breviary ; 

An' saddled his horse, an’ thro* the night 
Raced wi’ the frightened clouds 

That fled afore the oyin’ wind 
Like ghosts in gravin'-shrouds. 

At Cloughey Hill he met a girl. 

She wrung her hands, an' cried : 

■' Stop, Father John ! You're late ! You're late ! 
Dan Grogan's wife has died.” 
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THE GHOST 


Her face was ghastly white, her hair 
Matted wi' sweat an’ rain ; 

“ May God forbid ! " the ould priest called 
Again an’ yet again. 

He urged his horse, an' on an’ on 
Raced wi’ the frightened clouds 
That fled afore the wild night wind 
Like ghosts in gravin’-shrouds. 

He reached the house ; the peasant moaned : 

" 'Twas jist God's Holy Will ! 

She died aboot the time you'd reached 
The foot o’ Cloughey Hill / ” 


THE OUL’ FIDDLER 

He come slouchin’ up our loanin’. 

When its ruts were wet an’ muddy, 
Half-starved wi’ coul’ an’ hunger. 
Shiverin' in the duds he wore ; 

He'd likely slipped afore then 

For his wrist was bruised an’ bloody— 
I seen the drops dreep from it 
While he fiddiled at the door. 

An’ shure, I fetched the poor sowl in. 

An’ washed his wound an’ dhressed it ; 
An’ gicd Iiim bite an’ sup. 

Then set him near the fire again ; 

But he wudnae leave his fidil doon : 

He fondled an’ caressed it, 

An’ handled it as gently 
As a mother wud her wean. 
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THE OUL* FIDDLER 


He looked all round an* round the room, 
An’ crossed hessel' an’ shivered, 

I cud see that he was thinkin’ 

That it might be all a dhrame ; 

Then big tears filled his dark-blue eyes. 
An’ wi’ pale lips that quivered 
He thanked me for my kindness 
In the Man-God’s holy Name. 


Then took his stand afore the fire 
That throwed quare fearsome shadows 
Intae ivery nook an' comer 
O’ our oul’ low-raftered room, 

An’ played sae sweetly ye’d hae sworn 
The bare rain-soddened meadows 
Were thick \vi’ singin' birds, an’ buds 
That ached tae break in bloom. 


An’ when he’d played he went he’s way, 
Wi’: “ Thanks. God bliss ye kindly." 
Doon along our wind-swept loanin’, 
Chatterin’, shiverin', in the coul'; 

He made tae hit the county road. 
Half-stumblin', staggerin’ blindly. 

An' says I: " May God bring comfort soon 
Tae that poor homeless sowl.” 


An’ maybe Holy Mary heerd my prayer— 
Nixt mom folk spied him 
Crouched half-inundher Donann’s hedge. 
His fidil by his side ; 
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THE OUL* FIDDLER 


He’d found elsewhere the aise an' peace 
That this world had denied him, 

For he was lyin' stiff an' stark. 

His blue eyes gapin' wide. 

4 ♦ « • « 

AW still there's whiles I think I see him 
As he stood an’ shivered, 

Fearin’ that the warmth aW food 
Were gotten only in a dhramc, 

AW I can see his tear-fillcd eyes 
AW pallid lips that quivered 
.4s. he blissed me for my kindness 
In the Man-God’s holy Name. 

AW whiles, when I sit ower the hearth, 
AW watch the turf throw shadows 
Intae ivery nook an’ corner 
O’ our out’ low-raftered room, 

I hear such music that I dhramc 
The bare rain-soddened meadows 
Are thick wi’ singiW birds, aW buds 
That ache tae break in bloom. 


THE RHYME O’ “ MAD MICK ” MacCAREY 

An Ulster Legend. 

In Eighteen hundred an' seventy-three, 

Near a fishin’ village along Lough Lee, 

There lived an ould cripple : a half-wit he. 

Some called him “ Mad Mick " MacCarey ; 

But others—hard-hearted, blasphemous folk— 
Had christened the cralhur whose back wus broke 
Wi' the only words that he iver spoke. 

An’ they nick-named him—“ Holy Mary.” 
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THE RHYME o' MAD MICK " MaCCAREY 

He looked the born spit o’ a withered crone: 
Gaunt, stooped, rickle o’ skin an' bone ; 

An' slept in a hovel his lief alone, 

Nae a sowl for tae tend or cheer him ; 

His hair wus matted ; his eyes were bleared ; 

His wry-mouth gaped frae his straggly beard; 
Twus sorra a wondher wee childer feared 
For tae iver go nixt or near him. 

He’d slither an’ slouch thro' the village street, 

As though he'd weights tied tae his twisted feet, 
An’, whiles, he wud sthop an’ his breast he'd beat, 
Cry oot loud, then his sobbin’ smother ; 

An’ his wobblin’ head wud loll side tae side. 

An’ his hands hing listless, his eyes gape wide, 

Jist as if he some Unseen Somethin’ spied. 

As he cried tae God’s holy Mother. 

The ould residenters who, thro’ the town. 

For years, had watched him trake up an’ down. 
Cud swear that, whiles, he wud laugh ; whUes, 
f^o^v'n, 

But his speech he wud niver vary : 

In summer’s heat, or in winter’s could. 

If folk wur kind, or if folk wud scould. 

Feed, taze, or chase liim, both young an’ ould 
Wud hear naethin’ but—“ Holy Mary.” 

\\lien the boats made out at the set o’ sun, 

An’ fisher-wives’ toil for the day ^^'us done. 

An' they sat a-knittin' an’ watched the fun 
O' their weans playin’ round each doorway, 

Or when dawn’s first ray lit the rowllin’ foam. 

An' the laden fisher-boats won back home, 

Night or mom, wet or fine, ” Mad Mick” wud roam 
Up on' dowTi the w’ee harbour’s forew’ay. 
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THE RHYME o' ** MAD MICK " MacCAREY 

An* the days might come, and the days might go. 
An some might bring happiness, some bring woe 
Folk rise in the world or folk fall down low 
Wi’ their dhrames an' their fortunes shattered. 
The say 'ud claim somebody now’n’ again. 

A mother cry ower her young, in vain. 

Be't weddin’ or wake, grief or joy or pain, 
Naethin* iver tac " Mad Mick " matthered. 

Yet he knowed enough for tae take his way 
Tae the wee white chapel above the bay. 

An’ kneel, near the dure, at the Mass each day 
That the parish priest said at seven ; 

But whether or not he cud pray the folk 
Niver knowed ; they only cud hear him croak 
The only two words that he iver spoke : 

The sweet name o' the Queen o' Heaven. 

But, wan dark, dark momin’, it come tae pass, 

When inundher the snow lay the cliurchyard's 
grass. 

That the folk, missin’ poor “ Mad Mick " frae Mass, 
Cornin' out, spoke tae wan anotlicr ; 

It wus then Danny Doyle said, the niglit afore. 

That his heart wi' sorra wus sick an' sore 
List nin' poor " Mad Mick ” out along the shore 
Cryin' loudly tac God's own Mother. 

So, some o' the fisherfolk started quick 

For the ramshackle hovel o’ ould “ Mad Mick," 

For tae see if the dottherin' sowl wus sick. 

An’ tae ax him if they cud befriend him ; 

But when they come near tae the half-thatched cot, 
The errand they'd come on they all forgot 
For the music o' lute, flute, an' angclot, 

Tould them Some One wus there tac tend liim. 
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THE RHYME O’ MAD MICK *’ MaCCAREY 


An’ they stopped in their steps, in a quare dazed 
plight, 

An' each marked the other's face gleamin’ bright 
In the rays o’ a wondrous angelic light 
That sthreamed out frae the half-wit’s dwellin.* 
An’ some—tae the day o’ their death—averred 
The swish of soft pinions they clearly heard. 
While the sweet, low music their full hearts stirred 
As it up tae the skies went wellin’. 

Then some turned an’ nm while their legs wud go, 
For the priest; an' others knelt, row on row. 

On their knees in the gently-failin’ snow, 

An’ some blisst themselves—iver wary ; 

An’ when the priest come, he said: ” Brethren, 
heed! 

This night has the Mother o’ God indeed 
Come down tae our earth at a mortal's need : 

Nae wan iver in vain called Mary ! ” 

Then the cabin that iver wus dreich an’ bare 
They entered ; 'twus rush-strewn an’ garnished 
fair ! 

An’ seven tall candles wur bumin’ there 
An’ soft’nin' each comer’s shadows; 

An’ a delicate fragrant faint perfume— 

A breath as from gardens where roses bloom. 

Or hedges o’ Maythom, filled all the room. 

An’ stole out ower the snow-clad meadows. 
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BALLADS OF CHILDREN 


A DANDLIN’ SONG.^ 

Oh, my wee, wee baaby was cryin’. 

Oh, her cheeks wi’ tears w-iir wet. 

But she is her mammy's darlin'. 

An' her jewel, an' her pet— 

Oh, she didn't dance, an’ dance, an' dance. 
Oh, she didn’t dance, the day ; 

Oh, she didn’t dance, an’ dance, an’ dance, 
She didn’t dance the day. 


Oh. but now that baaby is wakin’. 

I'll strip off her cradle-clothes, 

An' I'll wash my crumplin' over. 

From her head down till her toes— 

For she didn’t dance, an’ dance, an dance. 
Oh, she didn’t dance the day. 

Oh, she didn’t dance, an’ dance, an’ dance. 
She didn’t dance the day. 


Then I'll dhress my wee wee baaby 
In a robe o' silken sheen, 

That has more white lace upon it 
That wud plaze an Irish queen— 

An’ then she will dance, an dance, an’ dance. 
Oh, then she will dance so gay ; 

Oh, then she will dance, an’ dance, an’ dance. 
She'll dance the live-long day. 

‘ The last quatrain and the repeated refrains of this 
song are fragments of an old anonymous country rhyme, 
sung to the author by an old nurse. 
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A dandlin’ song 


Oh, ril dandle her like a wee lady, 

Oh, m dandle her like a wee doU, 

Oh, ril dandle her like a wee lady 
Coin' tae the fairy ball — 

An' then she will dance, an’ dance, an’ dance. 
Oh, then she will dance so gay ; 

Oh, then she will dance, an’ dance, an’ dance, 
She’ll dance the live-long day. 


THE MOTHER O' SIX 

“ Willie, Willie, quit your cryin'; 

Jackie, gi’e the baby that; 

Tom, your boot'll rip that sofa ; 

There I ye’ve dinged your Daddy’s hat. 


” Josephine, stop chasin’ Jamie ; 

Watch ! ye'll fall, ye are so dense ! 
Shure, a great big girl like you 
Should ha’e a wee, wee bit o’ sense ! 


Willie, son, come off that table ; 

Tom, stop hammerin’ that tray ; 

Mind ! ye’ll step on Kathleen's finghers, 
Oh, ye ha’e my head astray I 


*' Jackie, stop your shootin’ peas, sir ; 

Ye’ll hit someone in the eye ; 

There ! I knowed you do’t, ye villan. 
Now ye’ve made your sisther cry. 
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THE MOTHER O* SIX 

“ Jamie, close that coal-hole dure, sir ; 

My-oh-my, what dirty paws ! 

Go an’ wash your hands, this minute. 

Or I’ll rise an' git the taws. 

** Thank the Lord—it's bed-time ! Strip yese. 

Whist, now ; kneel an' say your prayers. 
Bliss yourselves now. That’s good childer. 
Now go aisy up the stairs. 

“ I’m kept scouldin', coaxin’, kissin’, 

Till I'm hardly fit till stand ; 

Still, at night-time, wi' a candle. 

Him an' me goes, hand in hand, 

“ An' we stand an' watch them sleepin’. 

An' for all their stirrin' noise, 

Wi' tears upon our cheeks we pray : 

‘ God keep our girls an' bhoys.’ ” 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER FOR HER CHILD 

Holy Mary, Mother o’ God ! 

Frae out my heart, this mom', I pray 
That you will watch my wee wee son ; 

While I am moilin' all the day : 


For I've tae feed, an’ churn, an' bake. 
An' scour, an’ mendin-work tae do. 
So, Mother mild ! I crave you keep 
Your eye on him the whole day tliro’ ! 
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A mother’s prayer for her child 

Och, diimae let him climb, when I 
Am out a-milkin' in the byre ; 

Or fall frae thon big sugan-chair; 

Or bum his finghers in the fire; 

Or cowp the kettle ower the hearth ; 

Or catch the big pot's swingin' cleek; 

Or open up the table draw'r 
Tae git a knife his hand tae wheek. 

An* when he's dattherin’ round the yard, 

Plaze dinnae let him lift wee stones 
Tae dod the gander or the goat; 

Or dar tae touch the sheep-dog’s bones; 

Or dandher near the moylie cows. 

Or roanies, wi’ the crumpled horns ; 

Or chase the foal; or jeg his hands— 

When pluckin' sweet-briar—on the thorns. 

An’ dinnae let nae bacach-man 
Or tinker-woman in her cart. 

Make bould tae stale my chile away 
An' lave me ^vi’ a broken heart. 

The weest scrab or cut he gits, 

When I'm not near him, gi’es me pain : 

You know how mothers feel, for you, 

Yourself, had once tae rare a Wean I 

An’ so, O Holy Mother, keep 
Your hand tae him, when he's his lone. 

An’ guide his two wee toddlin’ feet 
As if he ^vu^ your own. Amen. 
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BRIAN 


My Brian's jist two an’ a half years ould. 

An’ jist aboot four hand-spans in size ; 

An’ he’s got the cricketiest rose-bud mouth. 

An’ the purtiest pair o' deep deep blue eyes. 

Ach, an’ shure, he’s jist all the world tae me ! 

Wi' his laughin' lips an’ his dimpled hands. 

An’ ye cudnae buy my wee son frae me- 

Not wi’ all the goold o’ an emperor’s lands. 

For, tae me, his lispin’s are sweeter far 
Then the lintwhite’s songs or the croons o’ doves. 
When he gi’es me kisses an’ whispers low : 

“ B’ian loves 'oo a dreat big million loves.” 

An’ he tramped it tae Mass wi’ me, this mom, 

(A mile an’ a half on his two wee feet !) 

An’ the hedges wur seas o’ hawthorn-blooms, 

An’ the air wi’ tlicir breath was cool an’ sweet ; 

Ay, he trudged the whole cut, along wi’ me, 

Tae Coalisland Chapel from Derryhill, 

An’ whiles, he wud pick wheens o’ primrose flowers 
Whiles prattle, an' whiles he wud sing his fill. 

I smiled at his dandher ; took stock o’ him 
In his wee gray gloves, an’ his wee frieze coat 
(An’ it wi’ a belt at the back, if ye plazc !) 

An’ its collar up round his baby throat. 

An' if I felt proud, shure, not ivery man 
Has the joy o’ knowin' jist what it feels 
To see his own son, ruddy-cheeked an’ sthronf, 
A-toddlin’ beside him, or at his heels. 
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BRIAN 


An', afther, at Mass-time, I axed that he’d 
Be guided an’ guarded by God's own Hand 
Tae live a pure life, tae keep the Faith, 

An’ work for the weal o' his motherland; 

An' that’s all I axed; for, it’s my belief 
If a man lives cleanly an’ loves God well, 

An’ sarves this unconquerable Land o’ ours, 

His feet’ll ne’er tramp the coul’ stones o’ Hell ; 

An* him that loves Ireland an’ Ireland's faith 
Though he’s reaved o’ his all, an' sorely tried, 
Shure, in God’s own time his two eyes ’ll see 
The Five Red Rose Wounds o’ the Crucified. 


WHAT I HEARD IN A COUNTRY 
SPIRIT-GROCERY STORE 

Ai^ how re ye, Rab ? Troth, I'm wet clane thro'; 

God knows 'twus a tarr’ble dhreep o’ a day. 

Gi es a half-yin o* yella whiskey—nate I 
I’ll need it tae help me up 'Vogie Brae. 

Here s luck ! An’ now, put an inch tae your step, 
1 want some things for the folk at hame— 

It s a d^gerous sort o’ a night tae dhrive. 

An’ Tm ’feert the mare’s gone a wee thiig lame J 

First, I want a feed for the mare ootside • 

A bap for the dowg; ay, an' bliss mv heart 1 
I near-han forgot I need axle-creesh ’ 

An’ a good big dipe o' it, for the cart ; 
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WHAT I HEARD IN A COUNTRY SPIRIT-GROCERY STORE 

I want a new globe for the kitchen lamp ; 

Six yerds o’ white 'lastic ; a grindin’ stane ; 

An’ then, for the youngest, I want four sticks 
O’ thon long, twisted, barley-sugar cane. 


As shure as you’re there ! though he’s jist ower three, 
Thon wean can scud in an' oot thro' the dure. 

An’ can rattle up our big yard that quick 
That ye cannae see his wee heels for stour ; 


He jumps, an’ he tumbles, he romps, an’ rowUs, 
Till I wondher, whiles, where it is that he 
Gets the strenth tae’ keep on the go all day, 

Ay, an' him that canty, an' him that wee. 


He sings at the top o’ his baby voice, 

An’ scar's the sowl out o’ me climbin’ chairs ; 
An’ covers the half o' the kitchen flure 

Wi' his toys, or lines them half up the stairs ; 


For I've bought him a cart, a rockin' horse, 

A wee sodjer’s sword, an’ a painted ball. 

An’ the Lord knows what ! an’ I'd buy him the sun, 
An' the silver moon an' the stars an' all. 


I m foolish, you say I What does bachelors 

Like the likes o’ you know ? Troth, there's m> 
han’ 1 

I hould that the man that hasnae a wean. 

Is a nuisance, an’ only jist half a man. 
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WHAT I HEARD IN A COUNTRY SPIRIT-GROCERY STORE 


If you knowed the touch o’ a wean’s soft lips, 

Or felt, roun’ your neck, two wee white arms 
steal. 

It's then ye’d know somethin’ worth knowin’: ye’d 
know 

You knowed naethin’ at all, till ye lamt tae feel 1 

Ach, I’ll push on ower this. Here’s my stane, my 
globe, 

An’ the ’lastic, an’ barley-sugar cane; 

Be a man, you crusty ould bachelor ! 

Away an’ get married, an’ rare a wean ! 


TO MY OWN CHILDREN 

Pauline, Genevieve, Eric, and Cathrine, 

Into my study march—all in a row. 

Night-gowned, washed, with their faces shining. 
Ere up to their bedrooms they laughing go. 

Pauline is eight, and placid and gentle ; 
Genevieve’s ringleted, roguish, small; 

Eric is five, and the happiest-hearted. 

And Cathrine's the littlest one of all. 

“ Daddy, good-night; God bless you,” is wliispered 
All-gently and tenderly, four times o’er ; 

Then soft sweet lips to my lips are clinging, 

Then out they romp through my study door. 

Four white-gowmed forms into white beds going. 
Leaving my lips with their soft lips wet. 

Leaving me memories—poignant, fragrant. 
Memories I'll never, till death, forget. 
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TO MY OWN CHILDREN 


God bless them all ! May the fair Boy-Jesus 

Ward them and guard them and keep them sweet, 
Pure and unsullied ; and, one day, lead them 
To dwell for aye at His Father’s feet ! 

God grant they be near me wlicn I am turning 
My face from earth’s darkness to Heaven’s Light! 
May the last thing I hear be their voices whisp’ring ; 
"Daddy, God bless you, good-night, good-night." 


BALLADS OF FAIRIES AND BEWITCHINGS 

THE WEE WEE MAN. ^ 

Whin I was young an' had nae sense 
I bought a wee fidil for eighteen pence ; 

JBut the only tune that I cud play 
Was—Over the hills an far away. 

Och ! the only tunc that I cud play 
Was—Over the hills an’ far away. 

One mom', while I sat 'neath a tree, 

A-fidilin' brightly an’ mcrrilic, 

I heerd a laugh, an’ I wheeked right round. 

An' saw a wee wee man on tlic ground. 

Says he : " I'm laugliin', for all 3'ou play 
Is— Over the hills an far away.” 

Now I made at him an awful crack 

Wi' my fidil, yellin’ ; " I’ll break j'our back." 

I hit him, too ; but he turned tac stone ! 

An' my wee fidil was broke ! Ochone ! 

An' high ower-head I heerd someone say : 

" I’m Over the hills an far away.” 

* The first six lines of this song arc an old folk rhyme 
sung by children in many parts of Ireland. 
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THE BEWITCHED PIG 

I WENT tae the Fair o* Bellaghey 
An’ bought a three-ha’penny pig, 

I rowUed it tight up in my apron 
An* home danced a swaggerin’ jig. 

I tuk the wee thing home an’ fed it 
Wi' sowans, for mony’s the day, 

I stuffed it tae make it grow bigger: 

But, ach, it jist grew the wrong way I 

It seemed tae grow weer an’ weer ; 

All the feedin’ it got went tae waste. 

Till ould Nannie Doyle, the spey-woman, 

Says : “ Troth, there’s a curse on that baste ! ” 

An’ she bid me plait winnel-straws tightly 
An' tie them aroon the pig’s tail; 

When I done what she toiild me (God save us !) 
The thing let wan, long, schreechin’ wail, 

An’ it made a buck-Iepp thro' the dureway, 
Cracked its head on the lintel, I feared. 

An ’ landed beyont our big gateway. 

An’ then, while ye’d wink, disappeared. 

But I saw, jist the minute it vanished. 

An ould woman, weazened an' wee, 

Doon our loanin’ go limpin’ an’ cursin’ 

An’ shakin' her clenched fist at me ! 
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THE STRANGER-MAIDEN 


Awanderin’ thro' our townland, 

At gloam o’ summer’s day. 

There came a strange pale maiden— 
Her step was light an’ gay. 

Her eyes wur black as sloes are. 

Her hair as black as jet ; 

An’ frae her lips there come a song 
That rings in my heart yet! 

She sang o’ foam-kisst islands 
Set in a sapphire sea. 

That made the salt tears brim my eyes. 
That tore the heart o' me. 

An’ though I know I'll niver 
That strange pale maiden find, 

I’ll follow her till withered leaves 
Come swirlin’ doon tlie wind. 

Awanderin thro’ our townland, 

At gloam o' a summer's day. 

There came a strange pale maiden 
That stole my heart away. 
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THE WISE WOMAN 


Wee lochrie-women ! Wee lochrie-men ! 

Yese may hide at home in the Round Rath Glen ; 
For I was aboot at the black o' mom 
An’ I wreathed my door-way wi’ white May-thom ; 
An’, in Mary's name—tae hindher your pow’rs— 
Round my house I scatthered wee primrose flow’rs. 

An’ I moiled away, an’ 'fore waned the moon, 
'Fore the lint-white lilted its rousin’ tune, 

Ashen twigs I cut at the Raw Brae bum, 

An’ plaited them tightly all 'round my chum, 
An’ in ivery milk-pail wee crosses laid 
O’ veronica leaves an’ yarrow made. 

Then afther, 'fore dawntide, whin all was still, 
’Fore the sun peeked up ower the Knocka Hill, 
From my cow-byre’s floor I carried away 
Dunged-earth, an’ wi’ this made a cake o’ clay ; 
An’ the cake an' a peat-coal, too dead tae bum. 
An’ a pinch o’ salt I put 'neath the chum. 

Och, though I niver seen school or college, 

I’ve ate the speckled salmon o’ knowledge 
That many’s the day fed an’ filled its guts 
Wi' the meat o’ the holy hazel nuts. 

Blown intae the sthream by the autumn breeze 
From the boughs o’ the nine big sacred trees. 

0, I worked these May-charms 'fore waned the 
moon, 

Or the lint-white lifted its rousin’ tune; 

So, wee lochrie-women, wee lochrie-men, 

Yese may stay at home in the Round Rath Glen, 
Yese neednae come pottherin’ round my wee 
farm— 

Ye’ll can do my butthcr an’ milk nae harm. 
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THE NINEPENNY PIG^ 

My father an’ mother wur Irish, an’ I am Irish, too ; 
They bought a wee pig for ninepence, an' it Irish 

too ; 

But it wudnae grow a big pig, an’ Da driv' it away 
Tae Lisnalinchey Market, all on a Market-day. 


An' when he took the crathur away from us, I 
sighed; 

It knowed itself 'twus goin', for Oh, it squealed an' 
cried; 


But ivery time I’d coax Da 
“No; 


tae keep it he’d say : 


The fairy-folk hae charmed it, an’ it’ll niver grow ! “ 


It strunted, an’ it grunted, but Da driv’ it away, 
Tae Lisnalinchey Market all on a Market-day ; 

An' up there comes a showTnan, who’d come for 
the May Fair, 

An' says he tae Da, says he : “ Sir, what is it ye 
hae there ? ’’ 


An’ Da says tae the showman : “ I’m sellin' this wee 

pig. 

For though I’ve stuffed an’ fed it, the crowll '11 nae 
grow big." 

They bargained and they haggled, they argued up 
an’ doNvn, 

An then at last Da sould it—all for a silver crown. 


/ 11* first two linos of this ballad arc an old Ulster 

The author’s friend, Joseph Campbell, has 
witUn a very beautiful poem. " T/ie Ntftep^nuy FidH^ 


inspired by the above liocs. 
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THE NINEPENNY PIG 

The showman took that pigeen an’ lamt it tricks for 
weeks, 

He dhressed it in a waistcoat, an’ swallow-tailed, 
an’ breeks; 

He lamt it for till stand up, an’ walk, an’ sit, an’ 
kneel. 

An’ rowU aboot, an’ tumble, an’ dance an Irish reel. 

An’ now, folk say that showman has goold an’ goold 
galore ; 

An' that he doesnae thravel on Fair-days any more ; 

He’s marrit tae some lady o’ great an’ high degree, 

All thro' the pig he bought from my foolish Da an' 
me. 


My father an’ mother wur Irish, an’ I am Irish, too ; 
They benight a wee pig for ninepence, an' it wus Irish, 
too; 

But it wudnae grow a big pig, an’ Da driv' it away, 
Tae Lisnalinchey Market, all on a Market-day. 


THE GIRL THAT LOVED A FAIRY 

I LOVE a wee, wee lochrie-man, 

For he’s a rantin’ Irish man, 

An’ ru dae all I iver can 
Tae get that wee, wee lochrie-man. 
I'll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 
ru seU my Granny’s spinnin’-wheel. 

An' I ’ll bring ail the goold I can 
Tae gi’e that wee, wee lochrie-man. 
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the girl that loved a fairy 

I’ll work from dawn till even-dim. 

I'll wash, an’ scrub, an’ scour, for him, 

I'll shine the delph till all's nae more. 

I’ll rid the hearth, an’ brush the floor. 

O I'll dae all I iver can. 

If I get that wee lochrie-man. 

I’ll show him I can weave an’ spin. 

An' cleade m'self outside an' in ; 

An' if I cannae patch an’ darn 

Tae please him. sure. I’ll gie soon lam. 

O I'll dae all I iver can. 

If I get that wee lochrie-man. 

\yhin he tramps home—thro' mud an’ mire. 

I’ll set his chair up near the fire, 

I'll wash his face. I’ll comb his hair, 

His shoes I'll warm, his shirt I’ll air. 

O I'll dae all I iver can, 

. If I get that wee lochrie-man. 

111 make him broth an’ mutton-stew. 

I’ll bake him cakes an' crumpets, too. 

O I'll dae all I iver can, 

^ If I git that wee lochrie-man. 

I d sooner lie locked in his arms 
An hour, than own a dozen farms ! 

O I’ll dae all I iver can, 

Tae get that wee, wee lochrie-man. 
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THE BALLAD 0* TEDDY MacSHANE 

Young Teddy MacShane was a piper lad, 

An' divil the piper cud pipe wi’ him. 

The heart an' sowl o’ the hirin’-fairs. 

From the scriech o' day tUl the gleaimn dim. 

An’ bhoys adear ! he cud play that sweet 
Ye’d swear a dozen young larks, in tune. 

Were singing their blithest, at da^^m, tae coax 
The sun, tae frighten the wanin' moon. 

But the ould folk said that he lamt his tunes. 

At night-time, doon the Knocka Glen, 

An’ speyed that naethin’ but bad cud come 
O’ them that truckled wi' lochrie-men. 

An' mind ! they were right! for a pe^ar-man. 
One night, near-hand on Samhain-tide, 

Spied Teddy slippin’ along the road, 

Gaunt, ghostly-lookin', an' hollow-eyed; 

An' he a-playin' a keen, that sad 

Ye’d hae swore ye saw the hosts o' Maeve 
A-marchin' by ye, in stately step, 

Tae pile the cairn ower young Orloft s grave. 

An' the pedlar took till his heels, an peghed 
The whole cut up from the Knocka Glen, 

An’ wakened the priest, an' tould the folk 
The boy was away wi’ the lochrie-men ; 

An’ mummlin' prayers, they all set oot— 

The priest, Nvi’ Wather, an’ Book, an’ Bell, 
Recitin’ his Latin—along the road ^ 

For tae save a sowl from the deeps o Hell. 
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BALLAD o’ TEDDY MaCSHANE 

They found poor Teddy—at grey o' dawn. 

“ The Dead hae lured away the dead ! 

God save us all from the fairy-folk.” 

That was all that the old priest said. 

Shure, the ould folk said that he larnt his tuties 
At night-time, doon in the Knocka Glen, 

An sfeyed that naethin' but bad cud come 
0 them that truckled wi' lochrie-men. 

An* mind ! they were right ! for I've seen meself, 
Odd nights, when near-hand Samhain-tide, 

A white Thing passin* along the road, 

Gaunt, ghostly-lookin', an’ hollow-eyed. 


THE LAD THE FAIRIES STOLE 

Trudgin' home, all m'lone, one Friday night— 
If I mind right—near-hand Samhain-time, 

I heard quare sweet music that seemed jist like 
A wheen o' wee silver bells achime. 

Keepin' time tae their tune I crossed the road, 
Keepin' time I cross the fields so green. 

Whin, all o’ a suddent, I met a maid— 

The weest wee one that I’ve iver seen ! 

God save ye,” says I ; but she niver spoke, 
Jist waved me afther her doon a glen ; 

I followed ; an', lo an’ behould ye, there 
I saw a host o' wee lochrie-men. 
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THE LAD THE FAIRIES STOLE 

Wheekin' off their caps—polite as ye plaze— 
Around aboot us they made a ring. 

Bowed low three times, then began tae dance, 
An’ a dhramey hauntin’ song tae sing. 

We danced wi' them—the wee lady an’ me— 
For long, till the golden stars sunk low. 

An’ the moon grew pale, an’ the red cock crew. 
But at dawn they wudnae let me go ; 


They opened a door in the Round Rath Hill, 
An’ kept me (folk tell me) for nine days long ; 
I didnae care ! all I sighed for was 
To hear o’er an’ o’er their fairy song. 


God bliss Father Dan for cornin’, at dark, 

Wi’ Book an’ Bell tae the Round Rath Hill. 
If it hadnae been for his Holy Word— 

I might be there wi’ the fairies still! 


A FAIRY’S TUNE 

I SIT on a hill 

An’ pipe a sweet tune 
That I, one mom, heerd 
A wee fairy croon ; 

An’ the strains float far 
On the momin’ breeze, 
An’ waken the birds 
Asleep in the trees ; 
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A fairy’s tune 


They rise in their nests 
An’ peep doon at me. 

They raise their voices 
In harmony- 

I sit on a hill 

An* pipe a sweet tune 
That I, one mom, heerd 
A wee fairy croon ; 

An’ the droopin’ flow’rs 
Ope their breasts tae view, 

For my music shakes off 
Their cloaks o' dew. 

O, my fairy tune 

Doon the green hillside 
Makes the bright laughin' sthream 
More joyfully glide. 

Ach, surely it is 
A wondherful tune 
That I heerd that wee, 

Crickety fairy croon. 
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BALLADS OF THE SEA 


THE VOICE FROM THE SEA 

O GIRLEEN, lave that dark weed-covered rock. 
An’ watch nae more the waves white-capped wi’ 
foam, 

Nor listen tae their sobs : they only mock 

Your lonely sorrowed heart; ah, come back 
home ! ” 

I dinnae watch each wave that sweeps an' falls, 
I dinnae heed the sobbin’ o' the sea, 

I’m listenin’ for my own true lover's calls— 

There 1 Can ye nae hear, now, he’s callin’ me ! ” 

" 0 girleen, sure it*s only the wild wind 
Awailin' ower the wathers its sad song ; 

Put ail these thoughts o’ him far from your mind, 
Tac our good God alone the Dead belong." 

" Ye lie ! he’s mine, for from the gray sea-mist, 
Yisterday evenin’, whin the sun sunk low, 

He came, an’ took me in his arms, an' kissed 
My mouth, jist like he used tae, long ago I 

" An’ so I’ll nae go home, but here I’ll stay. 

For maybe in the starry gloamin’ dim. 

He’ll come again—oot o’ the showers o' spray. 

An’ take me ower the heavin’ seas wi’ him." 
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WHAT AN OUL' FISHERMAN TOULD ME 


There’s many's the night that I dandher doon. 

All m’lone, along by the ouid pier walls, 

For a quiet draw o’ my cutty pipe 

Jist above where my son, Mick, moors his yawl. 

For I love tae hear the lap o' the waves, 

An’ tae gaze my fill at the deep dark sky. 

An’ tae see, odd whiles, them big shooting-stars 
That, all o' a suddent, go swishin’ by. 

An’ I love tae think that their trails o'light 
Is some o’ the star-dust frae Heaven’s flure, 

Brushed oot by the sandals o' angels who’d 
Been peekin at earth oot o' Heaven s dure. 

For though, tae my mind, this whole world o' ours 
Has gone stark mad wi’ lust, pride, an’ greed. 

An’ nor young nor oul', an’ nor rich nor poor, 

Tae the stars or angels pay ony heed. 

Still I like tae think—though we rarely raise 
Our eyes or our hearts tae where angels are 

That God lets them tak’ an odd luk at us 
As we whirl thro’ space on our wobbly star. 

Ay. It's wee an' wobbly—this star o ours ! 
Whiles, I think it’s undher some blight or ban. 

An’, whiles, that it niver spun right at all 

Since the early prime when it left God's Han ; 

An’ I think the whole rick-ma-tick o' us 

Wasnae worth the Bloody price God s Son paid. 

He’s had more bother wi' us than wi all 
The peoples on all other worlds He s made. 
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WHAT AN OUL* FISHERMAN TOULD ME 

Still, I love tae think the stars' trails o' light 
Is flakes o’ the star-dust frae Heaven's flure. 
Brushed oot by the sandals o' angels who 
Take peeks doon at us oot o' Heaven's dure. 

Ay; these thoughts are some o’ the thoughts I 
think 

When I luk my fill at the deep dark sky. 

An’ I see, odd whiles, them big shootin’-stars 
That, all o’ a suddent, go swishin’ by. 

Well, good evenin’ till ye, sir ; by your lave. 

I’ll dandher along tae the oul’ pier wall, 

For a quiet draw o’ my cutty pipe, 

Jist above where my son, Mick, moors his yawl. 


A BALLAD OF THE BLOCANS 

The Story of a Great “ Killin’ " of Fish 

One harvest mom, “ Wee Barney ” Dome 
Caught sich a lock o' blocan 
(Rod-benders all, not wan wus small: 

Their size wus somethin' shockin’ I) 

That Ned MacGurk says ; ** Bother work! 

Let harvest go tae beggary ! 
rU up, by God, an’ git my rod. 

An’ call for Misther Gregory I " 

An’ so he did, as instinct bid, 

Wi’ all his gear an’ tackle. 

An’ out both set big fish tae get 
An’ smother Barney’s cackle; 
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A BALLAD OF THE BLOCANS 

An’ Ned MacGurk did smile an' smirk 
(Troth, thon boy's far from silly !) 

Great gear had he, an' Gregory 
Had “ flies " tied by Will's BUly. 

They vowed that they, 'fore dark o' day, 
Wud make a shockin’ killin’; 

An' Frank MacCann says : “ There's my han' 
But thon pair’s more nor willin’.” 

An’ so they fished, where’er they ^vished, 

But Ned’s broad smile grew sickly 

For, damned if he cud even see 
A gilpin or a sprickley! 

But, bhoys-a-dear, as ye’ll soon hear. 

Their warm snug bed-clothes scornin' 

This fly pair stole tae Jackson's Hole 
At screich o’ day, nixt momin’. 

An’, by the Book ! sich fish they took 
From out the choppy wather. 

The rocks, folk said, wi' blood ran red. 

They made so great a slaughter ! 

An' Gregory smiled as up he piled 
The blocans by the dozen ; 

An’ cried tae all he wudnae call 
The King himself his cousin. 

An’ Barney said, when he met Ned : 

” Ardhtole’s men I'll quit mockin'. 

For ther's nae doubt youse lifted out 
A shockin’ lock o' blocan ! ” 
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WHEN THE BLOCANS BEGIN TAE PLAY 

1 

When the fry comes in all along the rocks 
Wi’ a rush, on a harvest day, 

An’ you hear the scud in the foamy wash 
When the blocans begin tae play. 

Ower hedges an' ditches men scamperin' go, 
Givin’ heed tae their work nae more, 

An’ masters thry races wi' sarvant-men— 

For it’s who'll git first tae the shore. 

Young Johnnie wliips up tae the bam for rods, 

An’ “ Quid Tam " dosnae ax for help. 

Jist watch the ould crathur how quickly he 
(On his stick) tae the rocks can skelp ; 

The threshin'-machine can run on or stop, 

An’ the pig’s«mate bum on the fire, 

Tiic horses can stan’ in the fields their lone, 

'Fhe cows unmilked in the b>Te, 

An’, whiles (it’s bin knowcd) that the weemin-folk 
Tae the shore fetched the men their tay. 

For wheens wudnae budge frae a fiy^-filled gut 
\Mien the blocans Ix'gin tae play. 

11 

When the fowl's a-scream, an' the gannets dip. 
An' the waves grow rough in the bay. 

An' ower the black rocks the wee silver fry 
.‘\re tossed up—jist like silver spray, 

The fellas frae Tullamagrange soon hear. 

An’ the men aroun’ Sheeplands, too. 

Some tramp in (the whole cut!) frae Ballydock, 
Ballyhoman an’ Portnacoo, 
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WHEN THE BLOCANS BEGIN TAE PLA\ 

An' they fish tiU the stars gleam pale, then step 
(Some liltin’ some rousin’ tune) 

Frae the rocks like kings, wi’ their fish on stnngs. 
By the light o’ the harvest moon. 

An' it's maybe in Frennick Sound fish rise, 

Or along in the Half-Town Hole, 

At the Millar's Point, or across Port Lane, 

Or up in the Gulf, at Ardhtole ; 

But, whereiver there's fish, along the shore. 

It's a sight for till see 111 say, 

The farmers’ boys out wi’ their bamboo rods 

At the end o’ a harvest day. 

love-ballads 
PADRAIC THE FIDDILER 

Padraic sits in the garden 

Inundher the bright new moon. 

An’ from his fidil coaxes 
A lovely, dreamy tune. 

Och ! I love the tune he's playin' 

An’ wisht it was for me ; 

But I know it’s for the birdeens 
Up in the cherry tree. 

Shure, iv’ry night they peep from 
Inundher their mother's wings 

Tae hear the silvery music 
His wee dark fidil sings ; 

An' for them he's always playin , 

An’ hasnae a thought o' me ; 

For if I go out, he wandhers 
Away from the cherry tree. 
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MOLLY ASTHOREEN 

At the dawn, afore birds began tae sing, 

My own love stole in, like a hunted thing, 

An' he laid his dark head upon my breast— 

An' I washed his wounds an' hushed him to sleep 
an’ rest. 

In my arms he slept thro’ the live-long day, 

But I be tae rise him at even-grey. 

An’ we crept thro’ the darkness—him an' me, 
Tae the shore, where a wee boat waited on grey 
Lough Lee. 

He boorded the big ship, 'fore red o’ day. 

An’ ower the dark wathers it sailed away, 
ru pray he may live safe in far-off Spain 
Though my poor heart’s black an’ broken wi’ fear 
an’ pain. 

Would God he’d fallen at Antrim Town ! 

Would God the Redcoats had shot me down ! 
Far betther the one grave for him an’ me. 

Than both o’ us dhreamin’ dhreams that can niver 
be. 


" MY LOVE IS TALL ” 

My love is tall an’ weel-set-up. 

My love is weel-to-do, sir ; 

An ’ ach ! I wudnae swop my love 
For half a dozen o’ you, sir ; 

Ach, no ! I wudnae swop my love 
For lialf a dozen o' you, sir. 

My love he has a comely head. 

Cheeks red wi’ rosy light, sir ; 

An’ bumin’ sweet, brown-bearded lips, 
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“my love is tall 


I f 


An’ blue eyes shinin' bright, sir ; 

His fierce, warm kisses on my face 
Are aye my dear delight, sir. 

My love wears nae fine clothes, like you, 

Nor like you many’s a ring, sir ; 

But I would rather be his bride 
Than bride tae any king, sir ; 

Ach, I would rather be his bride 
Than bride tae any king, sir. 

A cabin—for us two—^he's built. 

An' whitened ivery wall, sir ; 

An' sure I I wudnae swop it. 

Not for any prince’s hall, sir ; 

I wudnae swop my wee white house 
For any prince’s hall, sir. 

My love is tall an’ weel-set-up, 

My love is weel-to-do, sir ; 

An' ach ! I wudnae swop my love 
For half a dizcn o’ you, sir ; 

Ach, no ! I wudnae swop my love 
For half a dizen o' you, sir. 

A PROPOSAL O' MARRIAGE 

When I was mendin' a dyke, this mom, 

I spied a young lad an’ lass, O ; 

They broke their way through a hedge o’ thorn. 
An’ they smartly by did pass, O, 

Oh, they smartly by did pass, O. 

She walked afore—wi’ her head held high. 

An’ didnae deign tae look round, O ; 

He followed—heavin’ many’s a sigh, 

Wi’ his eyes upon the ground, O, 

She wouldnae deign tae look round, O. 
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A PROPOSAL O* MARRIAGE 


Afore they got out o’ bearin’, be, 

Catchin' up wi' her, said ; “ Dear, O ”— 
“ Oul* crathurs beggin’ bread ”—says she, 

" Always blush behind the ear, ^ 0 ; 
You're blushin' behind the ear, 0." 

" Weel, what if I am ? ” the boy said; 

" I’ll bother you—^if I please, O, 

It’s all I can do ; you’ve turned my head 
Wi’ the way you targe an’ tease, 0. 

So I'll twit you—if I please, 0.” 

" But, lass, I’ve one o’ the purtiest farms— 
An' you weel know I love you, 0.”— 

She turned an’ snuggled intae his arms ! 
What else could a girleen do, O ? 

What else would you hae her do, 0 ? 


A BRAID VALLEY LOVE-SONG 

There's nae a thrush in Antrim's dells 
Loves its wee nest in spray or tree, 

An’ nae a bee loves heath’ry bells 
Wi’ such a love as I love thee. 

There’s nae a lark that ^vings the blue. 
Whin momin’ breaks ower hill an’ lea. 
Can sing wi’ love so sweet an’ true 
As sings my heart this song for thee. 

There’s nae a blithe bluebird that wings 
In Spring its way from tree to tree. 

Can sing wi’ such a love as sings 
My longin’ heart this song for thee. 

* To blush behind the ear = to show mock humility. 
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A BRAID VALLEY LOVE-SONG 

There's nae a linnet in thon grove. 

That's warblin' forth songs merrilie. 

Can sing wi' such a bumin' love 

As sings my heart this song for thee. 

An' why ? Because I know, my dear, 

Gie weel, that nae bird's song could be 
As sweet or tuneful to thine ear 
Than this love song I sing for thee. 

THE DEATH O' PADRAIC 

O I WILL make me a kirtle dark. 

An' a bodice o' virgin sheen. 

An' lave me shawl wi'oot stain or mark, 

An' my kerchief its brightest green 
An' my hair that he likes tae the raven’s wing 
I will braid up in ringlets three. 

An’ though all alone by the hearth I’ll sing 
Till my Padraic comes back tae me. 

O she worked an’ maked her a kirtle dark 
An' a bodice o' virgin sheen ; 

From her crimson shawl washed oot each faint 
mark, 

Left her kerchief its brightest green, 

An' her hair that he liked tae the raven’s wing 
She did braid up in ringlets three. 

An’ for long alone by the hearth did sing 
But her Padraic nae more saw she ! 

For Padraic, at Ballynahinch, was hung ! 

O coul' coul' corpse was he ; 

An 'for long in the dreary night-wind swung. 

While at home by the hearth sang she, 

While at home by the hearth sang she. 
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EPILOGUE 


THE POOR GLEANER 1 

Wheest I Wheest! Boys-a-dear, I hae far more 
sense 

That tae cock my ears for the fiatterin* praise 
The world gied tae poets, in bygone times; 

I niver dared think I cud wear their bays. 

The glory folk fancy I thry tae win— 

That they think I drame aboot endlessly, 

Has been stored, long since, around household 
names. 

An* cud ne*er hae been won by the likes o* me. 

I niver wus schooled like great poets wur. 

An' I've pottered through life my lief alone. 
Contented if ony poor songs I've made 
Are sung round an odd turf-lit ingle-stone. 

Let Moore, Mangan, Davis and Ferguson 
Be honoured, both now an’ in cornin’ times; 

I only ax folk for tae say o' me : 

“ His love o’ the North folk filled all his rhymes." 

I’m jist a poor gleaner in Fame’s big field, 

That niver has thought it the laste, laste sin 
Tae hoke Renown’s stubbles for fallen ears 
O'erlooked when the harvest wus gathered in. 

An’ ony I’m lucky tae find I hoard. 

So that, in the days that are yet tae dawn. 

My name (an' my childher’s) shall niver be 
Clane famished o’ honour, when I am gone. 




